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X HE following Eflays were written on a variety 
of lubjc^lfir^ tlie yeaf& ^Tga and 1793. 

SoiM6f them upoja yej?y ircipdrtant queftions * 
fxpf^XL th? emancipation of the Iriih Catholics, 
and upon the Ihock that commercial credit re- 
ceived at that period. 

It is a teftimony to truth, ^d the icknow* 
ledgnient of a candid aiid liberal mind, that, upon 
the latter fubje^, the writer was miftaken in 
ibme refpefts; though, perhaps, it were to b^ 
wiihed that the Legiflature had taken fome pre- 
c?.utioiM againft the unbounded eicte^on of 
p^er circulatip^, th?Lt credit mi^^it not J^er^aftex 
A tranfcend 



iv PREFACE. 

tranfcend fccurity, fimilar to regulations on that 
fubjeA which have adually obtained in Ireland. 

The writer has, fince that time, been inform- 
ed, by one of the ableft men and moft refped- 
able chara&ers in this country, that the whole 
of the enormous fum of five millions^ that was 
advanced in Exchequer bills, has been repaid ; 
and that that wife and timely meafure has an- 
fwered every purpofe that could be expelled. 

Touching the other EfTays, it may be truly 
faid, that they anfwered the writer's warmeft ex- 
pe&ations ; particularly thofe on Toleration and 
the JEtfTairs of Ireland. 

Nor is it, he flatters him£dif, a vain. prt:fump- 
tion, that they were eminently auxiliary in that 
important queftion ; fince the public in this coun^ 
try always draw juft and fair conclufions firom 
admitted fa&s. 

The writer claims this diftin&ion, as he never 
miftated, garbled, or wrapcd any fa£b that could 
be of public fervice, and ever prefcrved that 
which muft eminently qualify any man to be of 
public fervice, namely, the fincereft regard and at- 
tachment to truth. 

Thefe Effays were written, at leaft the greater 
part of them, as Letters in the Public Adverti- 

SEHJ 
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8ERi the faithful and imraluable repofitory of the 
golden Letters of Junius ; while a few only wwe 
moideUed upon the plan of Mr. Addifon's Free- 
holder ; though it has been thought expedient to 
prefix the general title of The Crisis to thpfe 
Efiays which appeared under various fignatures* 

The author defigns, at a leifure moment, 'to re- 
publifh a coUedlion of Letters which appeared unr 
der the the fignature of Themistocles in the 
Public Advertiser, and which were copied 
'into feveral other Papers, and were much approv-^ 
ed of in 1788-9, U the ^lemorable Crisis of, 
the Regency, • 

The writer ha^ none of thofe idf e and ridiculous 
Ariftocratic prejudices, to prevent hie being of 
public utility in any way, nor in any i^tuation ; if 
his fpeculations fliQuld have been of ufe to hip 
country, at thofe critical periods, he is amply re- 
paid by the reflexion thp.t they wjsre dilated by 
a genuine regard for public welfare, by the pureft 
^notives of genuine patriotifm. 

Of the Letters under the fignature pf Themifto- . 
cles, thofe only will be publiftied with the Author's 
name that related to the great queftibns of the 
Regency j of the Mayor of Dublin, and the corpo- 
rate righte of fhat citj^in 1790; and of the Spanilh 
Convention. 

The 
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The Author always defigned to acknotsrkdge 
thofe Eflays, if ever they ftiould be queftioned« 
or ftiould be confidered, in any lhape> asoffenfive 
to individuals ; but fuch of them as allude to 
fome temporary appointments, and to defignations 
which no longer exift, will be omitted; as they 
contain remarks which nothing but a regard to 
public welfare could juftify at the time, and their 
T^-publication might.be unpleafing to fome amia* 
ble and refpeflable characters. 

Tiie indulgent reader will excufe arid take the 
obliging trouble of correAing typographical errors ; 
^s the colle£lion was printed during the Author's 
abfenci^ on the Continent laft autumn. 

This circiimAance will alfo slccount for the in- 
fertion of fome Eflays upon temporary fubjedls of 
inferior import; fuch as thofe upon fafliionable 
clubs, the French theatres, and upon the pafiage 
from Milford to Waterford, 

Touching this laft fubjeft : the Author has 
written many Eflays, in the courfe of the laft 
ten years, under the fignature of an old Member of 
Tarliameni^ and other titles : upon that and the 
improvement of the roads in South Wales, which 
halre been marked with a very flattering apjpro- 
tatio^ from a ipoft refpedlable aflbciation. 

Maxiy 



PREFACE. vii 

Many of thofe improvements have fince been 
carried into complete eflFed; particularly the 
ereftion of a wooden bridge over the Suir at Wa- 
terford, by an American architeft; which, for the 
boldnefs of defign, and the cheapnefs of execu- 
tion, may vie with the moft diftinguilhed public 
works of the prefent period. 

So that the Author has hopes that the whole 
plan will be foon accomplilhed, by forming moil: 
commodious roads for maiUcoaches from this ca- 
pital, through Milford and Waterford, to Lime- 
rick and Cork. 

As fome of thefe ElQkys were written in the form 
of Letters to the Printer of the Public Advertifer, 
the reader will have the indulgence to excufe this 
circumftance, and that the fame form was not pre- 
ferved by the compiler during the Author's ab- 
fence ; and to fupply a defeft not effential in itfelf, 
more particularly in a compilation where public 
utility has been more confulted, than ceremony or 
pmament* 
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No. I* Wednesday, Jan. ii, 1795;. 

Magna eft Veritas, et rilla texnporis, et prevalebit. 

X HE principal ftatutes, which are called in. 
Ireland the Popery Laws, were ena&ed in 1703 
and 1709.* 

Of the firft, Bifliop Burnet remarks, that the 
DukcofOrmondjthe then Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Englifti Government, having had ftrong objeftipns 
to its le verity, contrived to add a claufe in the 
Engliih Council, (which formerly claimed a right 
of altering Irifli Bills, under Poyning's Law) by 
which all perfons were obliged to receive the 
facrament in three months after they were invefled 
with an office. This they knew would affeft 

* Irlih Statutes, the 2d of Anne, chap. 12, and the $th of 
Anne, chap. 3. i 

B Diflenters, j 



2 THE CRISIS. 

Diflenters, contrary to the wifh of the Irifh Parlia- 
ment, who, upon that account, might, rejed the 
Bill upon its return to Ireland ; but they were 
difappointed in their hopes. This additional 
provifion formed the Sacramental Teft, which was 
repealed in Ireland in 1780, and was fimilar to 
that which has lately made fo much noife in this 
country, 

Poflerity will hardly believe tjiat fuch a fevere 
code of laws could have exift^d againft the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of any country, no more 
than that the laws againft witchcraft were not re- 
pealed in England till the 20th year of the late 
king. ^ 

Under thefe laws, Catholics could not purchafe 
or take lands by will or devife, or in truft, or be 
guardians, or hold leafes for a longer term than 
thirty -one years — the fliorteft term ufual in Ireland. 
Their lands and properties gavelled, or were divid- 
ed among their children. Landed fecurity was 
interdifted ; the poffeffion of horfes above a certain 
value ; the ufe of arms, and military and learned 
profeffions ; religion was promoted at the expence 
of morality; a younger fon, changing his religion, 
obtained the rights of primogeniture, and made 
hjs father tenant for life. 

Under the preffure of thisfever^fyftem of law^, 
the Irifh Catholics appeared, to a philofophic eye, 
like mice in an air pump, who were fuffered to 
exift, and barely to breathe, for the fake of expe- 
riment. 

The firft breach in this formidable fyftcm^was 
by a law to enable Catholics to take mortgages, or 

landed 
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landed fecurity, for their i^oncj, ia 1773: this 
was carried, after long and violent debates in the 
Lords, by a majority of three. The young Noble- 
man, who perfevered in carrying it through, thought 
ftrong in oppofition, was fecretly befriended by 
the aid of Government, who wiftied well to it, 
though they did not choofe to come oftenfibly for- 
ward in the relaxation of the Popery Laws. 

Some lights were thrown upon this fubjedl, in 
the cQurfe of thefe debates, which induced a de- 
fire of further relaxation ; and in J781, Mr. 
Gardiner, the prefent Lord Mountjoy, introduced 
a Bill which reflefts the greateft honour upon his 
charafter, which repealed the whole fyftcm ; but 
it recited and re-enadled certain former provifions 
and difabilities, under which the Catholics now 
remain, and which may be claffed under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

ift. Intermarriages— which are forbidden under 
certain penalties ; among the reft, a Papift wife 
annuls the right pf fuffrage at eleftions. 

zdly. Carrying arms without licence — this is fel- 
dom put in execution ; but, according to the letter 
of the law. Catholics forfeit their arms, if carried 
without jpermiffion from magiftrates. 

3dly. Military Commiffions. 

4thly. Ading as Barrifters or Solicitors. 

^thly. Public Offices. 

ifthly. Admiffion to the Univerfity of Dublin. 

7thly. Sitting in, and voting for Members of 

Parliament — The laft four prohibitions, depend 

npon the oaths of abjuration and fupremacy, in 

taking which, they renounce the tenets of their re- 

B 2 ligion 
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ligiea ; the reftrifdon about offices do not extend 
to petty offices, or to petty juries : it is faid to be 
a maxim in the Irilh courts of law, that Catholics 
may be jurors in all cafes, where the Popery laws 
are not concerned ; but this rule, it is faid, docs 
not extend to Grand Juries. 

8thly, andlaftly. Public Worlhip. — Catholics, 
under the law of 1780, may have fervice in 
churches without bells, but proceffions, and all 
forts of public eilabliftiments, or provifions for 
their clergy, are forbidden, 

Thefe are all their prefent legal difabilities ; up- 
on the whole of which, the following obfervations 
may be fairly and candidly made : 

Eirft, That the definition of an eftablilhed reli- 
gion is, that the Government, whether it confifts 
of one pcribn, or is vefted in three bodies of men, 
fliould be exclufively of a certain profeffion, and 
that others of a different perfuafidn fhould not be 
admitted ; confequently, that the Catholics cannot 
be Members of Parliament ; particularly in a 
country whei?e the majority of the people are of 
that profeflton ; becaufe if the fame proportion 
ihould prevail in the Senate, which obtains in the 
community, their majority would give a predomi- ' 
nance, and it would be in effedkfubftitutingitheir's 
for the eftabliflied religion ; and becaufe alfo, this 
theory is juftified by praftice, fince, where tolei*f - 
tk)n is moft predominant, in Holland and Penr- 
fylvania. Catholics are not admitted to be mem- 
bers of the Lcgiflature. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, That, the foregoing cafe excepted, 
the eitenfion of common rights and privileges is 
defirabie in every commonwealth, to all its fub- 
je6ls, unlefs they ftiould hold evil opinions, or re- 
ligious tenets, contrary to the general welfare: 
how far the Catholics do or do not hold fuch prin* 
ciples in Ireland, muft be waved ; nor can that 
queftion be difcuffcd, without anticipating the ar- 
guments that will arife upon an inquiry which will 
fliortly come under the confideration of th^ wif- 
dom of the Irifh Parliament. 

Thirdly, Touching their relative numbers, it 
appears, from a return made by the Bifliops in 
each diocefe, to the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, in 
1735, lately reprinted as a pamphlet in Dublin, 
that, upon an average of the whole kingdom, th*. 
Catholics were to the Proteftants as three to two^ 
or three fifths of the whole population of Ireland ;. 
a. proportion which has probably leffencd fince 
that time, as cohyertshave, it is well known, 
confiderably increafed fincc 1773, fincc the relaxa- 
tion of the Popery laws. 

Laftly, Tli[at the Englifla. and the Irifh Catholic* 
are in a different predicament : the firft arc great 
in rank and in property, but fmalHn numbers ; 
the laft are comparatively numerous, but there are 
few men of rank among them, and their relative 
' property is inconfiderable. 
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No. 2- Saturday, March 24, 1792. 

For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots fight ; 
His can't be wrong, whofe life ts in the right. 

Pops. 

VV HEN we admire the celebrated " EJJay on 
iheCaufes of Popular Discontents/' the pro-. 
dudiou: of one of the greateft writers, and per- 
haps one of the wifeft minifters this country ever 
faw, we muft lament the fmall effedl which it pro- 
duced in the laft century. 

With the fame benevolent motive, though with 
a better hopeof fuccefs in tjjis enlightened period, 
I Ihall trouble you with fome obfervations upon 
the.fyftem of government which has obtained in 
Ireland for the laft fix or feven years, and upon 
the /r«^ or/^m of the present Discontents in 
that country. A few bold truths will be found in 
thcfe remarks ; but on a fimilar difplay of matters 
of fad, I once had more good fortune than I ex- 
pcfted, and in the publication of them you will 
add one to the many obligations which this coun- 
try and the public owe to you. 

It may pafs for a ge^e^^l majcira, that all wife , 
Governments fhould depend rather upon the major 
than the minor intereft ; in other words, upon 
thofe who have the larger than the lefler ftake in 
the property of a community. 

This principle, however, does not obtain in 

Ireland, under the prefent fyftem, fince 1784. 

Thofe who are favoured with public employments, 

4 ' are 
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are by no m<?ans equal in public confideration, in 
intereft or in property in that kingdom, to many 
great interefts who are in oppofition ; nor in many 
cafes is the private property of the fervants of 
Government eqtial in any degree to what they 
pofTefs from their offices ; from hence it follows, 
that the fupport of Government does not reft upon 
the natural bafe of fuperior landed property, but 
upon an artificial intereft, created by itfelf. 

It feems to have been a maxim, for fome time 
paft, to employ the Gentlemen of the Long Robe 
in the firft -offices of the State. Some have, no 
doubt, rifen firom obfcurity to eminence by their 
talents ; but of others, it * may be truly faid, that 
their merits are as unknown as their origin ; that 
they have rifen to eminence from mere adulation - 
and intrigue, like the empty fcale from its light- 
nefs and vacuity. 

Nor have I a doubt that fome of them have 
derived theiJ: confequence firom exigencies in the 
State which were created by themfelves, of which 
the meeting of the Irifti Parliament, • a fortnight 
before the great queftion of the Regency was 
decided here, which generated the prefent for- 
midable oppofition, and the affair in 1790, of 
the Mayor of Dublin, are remarkable inftaaces. 

It was my wifti to enlarge upon the wafte of 
public money, when thofe ufelefs jobs, fuchasa 
palace for tide-waiters, more fimiptuous than a 
poyal refidence, .by which great profits have ac- 
crued to individuals ; but careful of extending 
thefe remarks too far, I ftiall confine them to two 
important obje£ls. 

In 
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In Ireland, it feems to be a general maxim, that 
if any man has an office, be it ever fo confidera- 
ble, that it is a reafon for alking, and often ob- 
taining, a fecond and a third ; infomuch, that 
there are feme lawyers who have' poffeffecl fix or 
feven thonfand pounds a year under Government ; 
but the true caufe of the number of Lay Pluralifts, 
if they may be fo called, in that country, required 
fome explanation- 

That Government in all countries muft be 
fupported by a due difpofition of honours and of 
offices, is a great truth, which muft be admitted ; 
but there is a wide difference between that under- 
ftanding which prevails between men of honour,' 
that a fair and honourable ferviee will in time meet 
with its fure recoippenfe, and a downright bargain^ 
and fale, or, in other words, a fpecific recompenfe 
for a fpecific ferviee — what the lawyers term, a 
Quidipto G^o. Unluckily, Government have given 
way to this laft mode of beftowing, offices, by 
which demands have conftantly increafed, and 
men, for every petty ferviee, or from a common 
official fpeech, have obtained multiplied employ- 
ments, and the patronage of Government has been 
too narrow and inadequate in Ireland. 

That the former method of recompenfe is riot 
underftood, in the prefent fyftem of adminiftration, 
I have fome reafon to believe, from the following' 
extraordina:ry matter of faft : 

A gentleman, who was very high in political: 
eftimation fome time ago, was much relied upoiP 
by Adminiftration, and had rendered a feries of 

fignal 
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fignal fervices upon a mail trying and critical emer- 
gency, but without having made any bargain of 
exprefs ftipulation. 

The public naturally expe6led that one who had 
been fo very ufeful, and of fuch importance, in a 
day of calamity, flioald have been the firfl obj/eft 
of honourable acknowledgment and grateful re^ 
compenfe ; but the method taken to evade the 
obligation is now well known, and is a very curious 
circumftance. 

>Infinuations were artfully difperfed, that a man 
muft be an eccentric mortal who, could render a 
fervice to Government without ftipulation : that it 
was true policy to have fuch fervices for nothing, 
and that men of far lefs merit, having been highly 
favoured, had created a difappointment and an 
alienation of mind, which had prevented fuch an 
acknowledgment. 

Various arts, and the loweft and meaneft engines 
of iniquity, have been employed to favour this 
delufion, and to dupe the public into this opinion; 
but the party concerned, being a man of an ele- 
vated mind, independent in his fortum.es and re- 
fources, faw this matter in a ludicrous light^^* and, 
aware from what a little whimfical capricious 
fource the perfecution proceeded, he was fetifible, 
that if cuiming men knew the worlcf, the world 
would foon know them ; that this flimfy artifice 
would in time be tranfparent, and that a trick, 
founded upon dq[>ravity and ingratitude, would^ in 
due time, be configned to the obloquy and con- 
tempt which it deferved. 

C Befides 
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Belides what I have mentioned, much/ in all 
countries, will depend upon the perfonal decorum 
and propriety of conduft in thofe who prefide in 
the government of a country : it is to be lamented 
that that politenefs and urbanity, which may be 
well called i/ Dec us^/TuT AM EN, an ornameiM: 
and afhield, prevails fo little in the riling genera- 
tion, and is to be traced in former times, or in 
thofe only who are paffing ofTthe ftage. To dwell 
longer upon this fubjeft would be improper. It 
might be a. flattering incenfciat the. altar of power, 
to fay, that thofe who have lately prefided in 
that country have given jufl: id^as of' dignified 
reprefentation ; but it would be a notorious viola- 
tiQn of truth. 

So' much for the fyft'em which has obtained for 
feven years and more, with a flidrt interval fince 
ihe year 1784. Permit me to add a conclufive 
word upon the important fubjedl relative to the 
Roman Catholics, which engages fo much of the 
public attention at the- prefent period- 

The proportion between the Catholics and Pro- 
teftants in Ireland has been eftimated as three to 
two, or as three-fifths of the whole population : 
hence it follows, that reftriAions upon them are 
reftraints upon the majority of the people. 

It is true, that, upon this ftatement, the adaiif- 
fion of the Catholics into Parlianient would be a 
lubftitution of one religion for anotiier. TJieir 
exclufion, I conceive to be a facred coaftitutional 
palladium, which cannot be too much watched, 
or parefuUy preferved. Agaiiift this,' the laW has al- 
ready 
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ready provided ample r^ ftraints.; nor is it nec^ff^ry 
that the country fliould be laid wafte.,^ tp. gu^rd 
thefe bulwarJcs ftill more^ and^to prevent. the i»va- 
fion^of an enemy. 

' Nor is.thi&;a merE.mctaphoj:, the«pro,dudi of the 
imagination, hut.it. is a^ fair: defcriptioB^ grounded 
upon a. fad, that by their not being allowed; the 
eleftive franchife, which they have fo lately laft> * 
many Catholics ha veheen oufledifrmn their farms, 
merely for. the purpofe of giving a. preferenjce. to 
thofe who might create aFarliamentary influencfiv 

It is fomewhat furprifing that, . ia a lat^ public.ar 
tioa of Mr. Burke's,, it. fhould. Have efc^pied hm 
penetration and induftrious inquiry, that tius fra^r 
chife was fo lately difallowed : it was in the year 
1 7 15, that the firft religious oaths were prefcribed 
to Catholic voters; and in the year 1727-8,. that 
they were prohibited from voting under fevere 
penalties. For the truth of this affertion, I appeal 
to the Irifh Statute Book.* . 

A diverfity of religious opiyiions pr.e.V-3riIs not 
only in Holland, but in feyeral other cpuntries^ 
and is accompanied with general harmony, and 
even reciprocal accommodation.. Inftead of teeing 
angry, with each other for different modes of faith, 
a liberal mind Ihould be pleafed with that i«tg«. 
nuity whi<:h has invented gmy Ipecies of adaratiaa 
or worfliip ^f the Saprenie Being-^-that i^Qt^d- 

• Irl(h Statutes, the 2d of Geo. I;, c- i§^ aod i&qi Geq^ 

n. «:•9• 
- - • ■ . # ■ . -^ 4 
C z tion J 
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tion which all men owe, but which the ivifeft 
andthebeft, it muft be Acknowledged, perform 
imperfeftly. 

In a word, it were to be wiflied that the harmony 
and concord recommended by the Evangelical 
precepts were more attended to than the forms 
and ceremonies of this or that particular mode 
of worfhip, or the controverfies of polemical divi- 
nity. 

The great truths of religion and morality, the 
eternal rules of right and wrong, are every where 
nearly the fame — ^religious forms and ceremonies 
are every where different. The firft are the ordi- 
nances of Heaven — the latster are the inftitutions 
of man. 



No. 3. Saturday, AfriL'jy 1792. 



— Vir bonus eft quis ? 



Qui mores patrum, <}ui leges juraque fervat. 

. Horace. 

JlIaVING, in my letter of the 24th of March, 
entered into a general view of the conduft of af- 
. fairs in Ireland, fince thg year 1784, I Ihall fay 
BO more upon the f3rftem which has prevailed 
4ince that period ; the truths which were there 

advanced 
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advanced will be confirmed by examination, and 
time will perhaps operate a neceffaty change, and 
reformation. 

. But, upon the great queftion relative to the 
Eleftive Franchife, the grand and principal 
defideratum of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
little has yet been faid ; nor are the true and real 
grounds ppon which the merits of that queftion 
reft, generally known, becaufe they have hitherto 
been little confidered in this country. 

From the earlieft periods, from the commence- 
ment of the Irifti Parliament in the ninth year of 
King Edward the Second, to the Revolution, a 
difference of religion was not an exclufive bar 
to a feat in either Houfe of Parliament ; the 
oaths of allegiance and fupremacy were prefcribed 
to be adminiftered to all the fubjeds of that 
realm, by the zd of Elizabeth, it is true; but 
the Catholics did not by them abjure the teni^ts 
of their religion, nor were they particularly 
ordered to be adminiftered to. Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

Before the Irifti Parliament met after a lontf' 
recefs of twenty-fix years, in 1692, the Englifli 
Legiflature paffed a law repealing the faid ad of 
Elizabeth, prefcribing thofe oathd in a new 
form, and fubjoining an oath of abjuration, or 
difavowal of the fundamental tenets of the Ca- 
tholics, to be taken by Members, under the fe- 
yereft penalties, before they could fit and votoj 
which law was confirmed in 1782, by an aft of 
|he Iri& Legiflature. 

• ^ In 
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In the reign of Qgeen Anne, the Popery laws 
took place in 1703 and 1709, great part of which 
are now repealed ; and 'it may be faid with luf- 
ficient accuracy for a general afTertion, that the 
Roman Catholics are now reftrained only in two 
principal points, namely, from ferving in the 
army, and in the^eleftive franchife- 

It was not till the year 1725, that the oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy were prefciribed by an 
adl of the 2d of Geoi^e the Pirft to be adminif- 
tered to eleftors; aiid in the year 1727, that 
they were totally prohibited by an aft of the ifl 
of the late king, under fevere penalties, from 
voting for Members of Parliament, or of Corpo- 
rations. 

Ftom this Itbrt and juft ftatement, it is mani- 
fell: that this treatment and abrogation of the 
el^^ve franchife in Roman Catholics was a late 
meafure; that it was adopted near forty years 
after the Revolution, at a period when danger 
wa^ no m'oVe, and contYoverfy fcad fubfided ; and 
that it is to be confidered apart and detached 
from the general fy'flem ; alid that other reafons 
thaii thofe which had produced the former Popery 
laws created this interdift, and that interefted 
arid political, rather than juft and religious riio- 
tives interfered. 

This aft, in the year 1727, fo long after all 
plai^fible grounds of danger were relhovTed, was 
a mofl extraordinary ftretch of power, and it 
feenis to tranfgrefss thofe bounds which Parlia- 
ment cannot pafs. The political annihilation 

of 
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of half their. cOBftituems by a cfelegated Affem- 
bly, appears to be abfurd, and a contraditftioa 
in terms ; nor can it well be argued that a dele- 
,gated can abridge a creative power ; nor that a 
child ftiould put a limit to the cxiftence of his 
parent. 

The law in 1641, which perpetuated the Long 
Parliament; that, in 17 17, which, to a^ triennial 
delegation gave feptennial exiftence, muft be ad- 
mitted to be ibrong meafures, where Parliament 
aded with a queftioiiable- authority, though the 
latter has now obtained the fanfilion of common 
confent and long acquiefpence ; but a law, cut- 
ting off at once half the conftituents in Ireland, 
was a ftill greater ftretch of authority, for which 
•it does not 'appear tbat there was any ftrong, over- 
ruling neceflity, as was the cafe in the latter in- 
ftance, near the commencement of t ho Hanover 
Succeflion. 

Whenever men are under ftrong impreffions 
of hope or of fear, artful perfons are not want- 
ing to exaggerate dangers and excite fufpicious, 
to convert thofe paflions into a&s of violence or 
injuftice, to anfwer their own defigns and feliifli 
purpofes. 

The danger of religion was the pretext ; ne- 
ceffary afcendency of the Proteftant religion was 
the cry, the watch- word that was made ufe of, 
in order to narrow the rights of eleftive fran- 
chife, to confine it in few hands, for the intereft 
of men who had a borough influence, or for the 
advantsige . of the minority of eleflors of that 
country. 

In 
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In order to preferve that monopoly of franchife 
which was the true afcendency that was laboured 
to be eftabliftied by the late addreffes from feveral 
diftrifts in Ireland, it has been faid lately, that 
the Roman Catholics had wiftied to gain an in- 
fluence in Parliament, in order to overturn the 
prefent eftablifhment, and the arrangement of 
property , in Ireland, which took place after the 
Reftoration. 

But the latter, aware of the influence of thefc 
fuggeftions, have completely done away their ef- 
feft, by a general ^ffociation ; in which they pro- 
fefs their political creed, demonftrate that they 
hold no opinions of a dangerous tendency to the 
State^ affert that they have no defign to overturn 
the prefent Eftablifhment, or the Aft of Settle- 
ment ; by which laft, I do not mean that which 
in this country regulates the fucceffion of the 
Crown, and which is fo called emphatically ; but 
that law of Charles the Second in Ireland, which 
difpofed of the lands forfeited in the Great Rebel- 
lion, chiefly to Proteftant foldiers and adventurers, 
after the Reftoration- 

I am aware that it has been, of late years the 
fyftem of Adminiftration, in Ireland, never to 
concede any point to the people, until it be- 
comes a general wifti, until there is a neceflity— 
and then to grant what is defired at once, with* 
out hefitation. Nay more, I know,, by experi- 
ence, that thofe who anticipate a rational defire, - 
that which fooner or later muft ^be a public 
wifh, are confidered as fome;iting difputes, and 

»aing 
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Jifting as political agitators; whi<:h, in a very 
humble capacity, happened to myfclf, ill confe* 
quence of fome remarks upon this fubjeft in the 
year 1784. Bnt it is true policy to anticipate the 
wifh of the people, and not to wait till it becomes 
a general deiire ; obligation is conferred in the one 
cafe, but an acquiefcence in that which canaot 
"be avoided, creates no favour in the Other* 

Thus circumftanced, 1 own, I confideaf it to 
1[)e true policy to concede, that ele^ive franchife 
Ihould be general in Ireland ; and that that cpa- 
ceffion Ihould be at this period, for the fmr fol* 
lowing marked and diftin^ reaCbns : 

Firft, Becaufe that the a^ in 1727 wa« radi- 
cally wrong: it was the abridgment by a dele* 
gated, of a creative right : it was the abridg- 
ment of franchife by thofe whofe credentials or 
inftru&ions did not warrant fuch an exercife of 
power* 

Secondly, from a confideration of local in- 
jury to the agriculture of the country, and de- 
triment to the tenantry, many of the Catholics 
having loft their farms, to fubftitute others in 
their place, who were poffeffed of the eledive 
franchife. 

Thirdly, Upon a reflexion that all dangers are 
now removed, and that the people may be gra- 
tified^ and the Government and Kftablifliment fe- 
cured, by one and the fame meafure. 

And laftly. Upon a conclufion, which fol* 
Ws as a neceffary corollary from the laft confi- ^ 
deration, that infiead of the prefent oaths^ 
P containing; 
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containing a difavowal of the tenets of their 
faith, one may be prefcribed to voters who will 
form a large body, who will then have an inte- 
reft .in the Commonwealth; by which their at- 
tachment may be infured to the prpfent Efta- 
blifhment, and they may thus give a new fecurity 
and an additional pledge of their loyalty. 

Thus I have endeavoured to prove that this 
conceffion would be mutually beneficial. But 
AS I mentioned the celebrated " £^jy on Popular 
DifconteniSy^ in my laft letter, I ftiall refer to 
What the author fays upon toleration in Hol- 
land, and conclude with the opinion of the 
greateft Foreign Minifter this country ever law, 
perhaps the beft political writer fhe ever knew, 
one of the. moll difinterefted, of the wifeft, and 
the beft of men, the great Minifter and Philofo- 
pher. Sir William Temple. 

*^ The way to our future happinefs has been 
perpetually difputed through the world, and muft 
at laft be left to the impreflions made upon every 
man's belief and confcience, either by natural 
or fupernatural gifts and means ; for belief is no 
more in a man's power than his features or his 
ftature ; and he that tells me that I muft change 
my opinion for his, beeaufe it is truer or better, 
without any other arguments that have to me the 
force of conviftion, may as well tell me that I 
muft change my grey eye§ for others, beeaufe they 
are better, or more in efteem. Nor could I ever 
underftandhow thofe who call themfelves, and 
the world ufually calls, religious, men, come to 

put 
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put fo great ftrefs upon thofe points of belief 
where men have fo little , agreed, and fo little 
upon thofe of virtue and morality, in which they 
have hardly ever difagreed/' 



No. 4- Friday, -:^«/i^^ 1792. 



• Saevior armis,. 



Luxuria inunbuit, vldlumqueulcifciturorbem. 

LuCAN. * 

X HE public prints have lately announced the 
intended eftabliftiment of a new club in St. 
JamesVfquare, at a houfe where a chapel was 
built upon a fpeculation as a Maifon d* Atnbajfdde 
for the Spanilh or fome other Catholic Ambat 
fador. 

Upon the amufements and occupations of the 
teau mondey periodical papers have formerly com- 
mented ; the minuter decencies, the inferior du- 
ties, and the pradice of daily converfation, were 
firft taught by Cafa, in his Book of Manners, 
and Caftiglione^ • in his Courtier ; the Tatler and 
the Speftator were afterwards modelled upon 
thofe mifcellanies, according to Johnfon, and 
poffibly many odd cuftoms have crept into our 
manners and converfation, from the want of 
fome judges of propreity, fimilar to thofe of 
D 2 forme 
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former daysj who employed their time like Stede 
and AddifoQ. 

« In the days of the Speftator, White's Choco- 
late-houfe, which was thea kept^atthe Bedford 
Head, Covent Garden, before it was removed 
to St. James's-ftreet, was the principal, perhaps 
the only houfe where play was openly predomi- 
nant ; but in the laft ten years almoft every fe- 
cond houfe, within a certain range of the verge 
of the Court, has been let for clubs, and tole^ 
rated for gambling communities. 

The eonfequence of this multiplication of male 
focie ties has had a fatal effeft upon our manners ^ 
the feparation of the fexes has introduced a vul- 
garity in our drefs, a groffnefs in our converfa-* 
tion, and 9, clownilbnefe in our manners — ^nay 
more, it has baniftied the remnant of hofpitality. 

That it ihould he countenanced by people of 
great fortune feema very extraordinary, fince it 
tends to put a man pf allowance of iive hun- 
dred or a thoufand a year upon a level with a 
man of ten thoufand per annum : as all that ia 
required is a fufficieiicy to pay for their ordinairy 
in thefe gaming feminaries. 

It has been remarked, by fome liberal French^ 
men, before the late Revolution, that if -the 
Engliih were rich, peopli^ of falhion in thia 
country had lefs for their money, from . the courfe 
of their lives and manners., than thbfe of any 
other nation in Surope ; a. remark which will 
, appear to be founded in truth, from the follow- 
ing contraft to our dull and fombre way of 

d^wdlin^ 
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dlwdliug away our tives^ at ordmams 09 ga«» 
iag-houfes, of the mod^ of livUig by people of- 
rank, and even o£ the iDiddting claiQes m Fraxiii^ 
before the late Revolution. 

Moft people of fortune at Paris, by which I 
mean what would be equivalent to three or four 
thoufand pounds a year in England, kept an 
open table of eight or ten covers, to which a 
certain number of friends had a conftant invita-^ 
tion : the mode of keeping this open table> and 
preventing its degenerating into an ordinary (f<wr 
as fuch all very large comp^nie^ were held in 
France) was curious ; and as I h^ve not feen «? 
mentioned by any modem traveller, the follow- 
ing Ihort detail may not be unacceptable: 

It was neceffaryfor thofe^whow^re thuA coo-, 
ftantly invited to fend to inquire of the porter if 
the maftcjr of the houfe received, coiapany (a$r 
the phrafe was) that day; if the anfwer was in 
the negative, it was underftood the table was 
full, and thus a pleufant fociety was never over- 
flocked ; it is to be obfe^vedj however, that this 
fyftem, to many in this country, would appear 
irery dull, becaufe the cloth was not remove^, nor 
was the bottle circulated upon the brown board,; 
as with us : the dinner never exceeded an hour 
and a half; coffee madte its appearance at a ftated 
time, when»the men a»d the ladies rofe togethei^ 
from table. 

From a very ^oftveme^tt cuftom which is fte^ 

dominant in France and other countries^ on the 

Continent, any perfon _who had one good apart- 

3 ment 
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BQtcnt was enabled to fele^l a pleafant party at 
dinner ; becaufe in every ftreet there were trai- 
Uurs, who charged themfelves with the whole 
detail of furniftiing every article of dinner, at 
about a crown a head at moil, and as their own 
fervants waited oh the guefts, attendants were not 
wanted. 

This matter is thus detailed, becaufe travellers 
have omitted mentioning thefe minute circtim- 
llances, as too unimportant to dwell upon, 
though, upon minute particulars, the conveni- 
ence, perhaps the happinefs of life, in a great 
meafure depends. 

This mode of life was certainly more rational 
and convenient than, that of Clubs, where the 
fexes are feparated, where fometimes few or n6 
members are to be found, and where, at other 
periods, a dinner refembles an ordinary at an 
elediion, or a horfe-race. Elegance and hofpi- 
tality, however, have taken their flight now 
from that country, and liceiitioufnefs pervades 
private as well as public focieties, fince the Re-» 
volution. 

It is reported, however, that this new club is 
to fuperfede all the reft, in point of extent and 
magnificence ; that more than a plum has been 
fubfcribed for its eftablifhment ; that ladies, as 
well as men, are to be members ; that the tavern 
and the ball-room are to be united: upon which ^ 
I Ihall trouble you with the following conclufive, 
obfervations. 

Mauy 
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Many of the maftcrs of the prefent faftiiona- 
ble clubs have laid out laige fums upon the 
premifea^ relying upon the refort of the Mem- 
bers to their houfes; upon their fupport and 
countenance, for which they have entered into ^ 
written engagements, the Club which is now ,in 
contemplation muft be a great and unjuft detri- 
ment, therefore, to the old eftablifliments- 

The admittance of ladies of fafliion to a ta- 
vern or a club-houfe, was fo decried about 
twenty years ago, that the recoUedion of the 
remarks upon that inflitution, will fave me and 
your readers much trouble ; perhaps, it may not 
be amifs to remark, that the Upholfterer who 
undertook it was ruined, though he was indem- 
nified by fome thoufands, obtained by a6lions 
from three noble fecurities. 

But, Sir, the moll extraordinary circumftance 
attending this report is, (for as fuch only I ftate 
itj that the new club is to be countenanced by 
the fecond perfonage in the kingdom— this in- 
duces me to believe that the whole account has 
originated from fome random converfation, and 
has no other foundation ; for I have too high an 
opinion of the perfon in queftion, to fuppofe that 
he would countenance any inflitution which pro- 
bably would^ in the end, become a gambling femi- 
nary, and be notorioufly a breach of the laws of 
this country. 
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• Na 5. Wei>ne8©at, ^jf«^ 8, 179^* 

^s igsoTfH, juDicss^ mtxudiua illocebram eS& peccandiV 
impuoitatisjpem. 

61CER0. 

V-lUR cfXcellent and invaluable Conftittttton 
has dwifcdfo tomplete and admirable a fyftem 
of modem criminal juri^radence, that we mnft 
be furprized that therie is not k greater analogy 
between prfntiptes and effeds; that the num- 
ber ttf public depredations daily increafe ; and 
ihott in this inftance, politically Ipeaking:, you da 
not know the tree by its fratts. 

I fey modem, be^caufe there are feme obfolete 
laws ftill upon the code, which require a judici- 
ous and temperate reform. It was upon the 
ftrift execution of fimilar inftitutions, upon an 
antiquated and cruel law in Venice, that Shake- 
:^eare has founded The M'erchant of Venice, 
and compofed that admired and almoft prover- 
bial fpeech upon Mercy, which, however, is too 
often injudicioufly quoted, frequently mifapptied, 
and its tendency generally mifunderftood. 

The great happinefs of a free ftate confifts 
not <mly in the mtldnefs of the laws, but in the 
certainty of their execution. *^ When I am 
called upon (faid the great and excellent Chief 
Juftice Hale) to ftiew m^rcy to a qriminali let 
me remember, at the fame time, that there is 
fome mercy due to my country.** Tranfgreflbrs 

arc 
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arc not puni&ed only for ^aft offences, bm that 
their certain ftte iftay be a warning to others. 
The principle that ftiould pervade a code of qri-r 
minal jurifprudehee, is beaufifuHy defcribted in 
Holy Wrift : " Xet a mark be fet upon the honfe 
where the plague is, that the man who ftMill en- 
ter ftiairkfldw that be rauft die." 

I have been led into thi5 tfain of refleflidns by- 
a late condemnation at the affiles in a neij^bour* 
ing eoiinty, where a man who was condemned 
upon the ekareft evidence, for having ftoleri fe*' 
yetil head of cattlcjf was reccmnnended to the 
J^idge by the Goui3ife1,at the deftre of a Noble 
profecutor^ 

And here it may be afted, what the xtit)tiV0j( 
of the profecisfion' were, if the courf^ of law 
wa6 intended to be flopped by a partial interfe.*; 
]pence? If Mmaliiiy was in queftion, why was 
the cfimitral brought to trial in the itiftance? 
Ahd if coiiipaffibii is to be di^laycd, why wa» 
it done in tMs ci^cuttons itianner, at the expenfe* 
of the fafety of the commonwealth, fince evdry 
offender that is thtis reprieved, is an ciieourag€- 
metit to future ti'anfgrcffdi's ? 

To thi^fource maybe ti^aced th« eitc^k ot <J6-^ 
predatioiirs which at prefdiit prevail in thi^ tdpU 
tal. The frcqucilt reprieves of thofe ^?ho are' 
cdndennied by jnrics^, by the jtfdgm^nt of thfeir 
peers, by the jiift decifioiS o^ their <*oirritiyj' 
when malefaftors can calculate fo ttiinf ehaiie## 
in their favour, from a miftaken ^kI a cruel 1#* 

E nity, 
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Bity, after the faireft condemnation, we need 
not be furprized that they ftiould multiply and 
increafe. 

The ftory of a celebrated malefaftor, not many 
years ago, is a complete juftification of the forego- 
ing afiertions. 

A man had been, after a variety of crimes, at 
laftjed to the fatal tree ; when the rope was about 
his neck, and the cart was going to drive off,:>a 
comrade. of his called out to the SheriiF, that the 
man under fentence was innocent, and that he 
himfelf had comfiiitted the robbery in queftion- 
The SheriflFvery humanely flopped the ex?cuti6n, 
and fent an account of this to the Secretary of 
State's office, and an order came to carry the man 
hack to Newgate, where he was (hortly after ^o% 
only reprieved but difcharged. 

This was the famous Patrick Madan, who was 
committed for feven years to prifon, after wards> 
for a riot, and releafed from his imprifonment i^ 
Newgate, when it was burned, in 1780. 

He then formed, as it was faid, an academy for 
houfe-breakers ; and in one of his expeditions he 
was laken in a fliop, difcovered, and capitally 
convidied : ndtwithftanding which, he was repriev- 
ed for tranfportation. He was afterwards' found at 
large, when h^ again received fentence of death, 
but he Wa^^ reprieved once more to be tranfported : 
it was faid that he had formed a confpiracy on 
bpard the fhip ; that he had bored a hole in the 
bottom,, and in the confufion that he got afhore ; 

he 
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)ie was again retaken : but, inflead of being re- 
lnande.d for his former fentence> he was told at 
the bar of the Oid Bailey that he ftiould be fcix^ 
iabroad. This change of punifhment he refufed to 
comply with, unlefs his treatment in Newgate^ 
where fie was chained to th6 floor, ftiould bc^ 
better: but, upon the Recorder informing him 
that his foriiiei' fentence fhould be executed on 
that day fortnight, at Tyburn, he accepted of the 
^ondition^ when he was tranfported to Afri<cai 
Of his fate afterwards there were variou^.reportSi 
biit none could be afcertained. 

But whatever his ultimate fate was, it is certain 
that one inftance of this fort mufltend to harden 
niore villains thaii the execution of twenty male- 
fa&ors could difiaiay . I ftiall purfue this iptereft-< 
ing fubje& hereafter : mean time^ I cannot help 
referring to the celebi'ated aphorifm, which is the 
motto to this Eflky^ and was addreffed byTulIy 
to the Roman Judges, in his oraiion for Milos^ 
*' that the hope of impunity was the great inoen- 
tive to tran%reflion/' 
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Quid triftes querimonis. 

Si iiori fffppTicie, ciApa reciditut' ? 

Ho&ACS* 

HK pjindipal cAmfip pf tlm gB«M; iftcye^fe of 
depned&tiapB. w this fi)f^rQpoU^> ifi c«n&iQly> k ^ 
gceat me^fure, i^ b^ attxil^ui^ to tl^e f^ifpc^Q&og 
{ikower ; for as fuch I eoafed^r ^he fr^Mut fi^fpeu- 
fion of fentences wikh h*w W» awairded by 
joxifis, by the cktcraxiDtatioa of th^ir pe^rs^ «Qd 
the Yoiceaf the country. 

Haw common is it to read in th<? p«l)klic ,pmt«, 
where flealers of cattle are . conoeraed» of tbc. 
p^HbnerB being ifeprievcd at the^ead of tM iJ8B«e, 
before the MagiftratesL Left the iK>wn« Tfan$ the 
e^ds of jtiiUce are defeated, aa the reprefentatiaa 
of the !^ggar's Qpexa i& r^o^f:^ prvmcious by « 

On the 8th inftant, I troubled you with fonaie 
comments upon this interefting fubjeft, to which I 
Ihall annex the following Ihort remarks, unwilling 
to occupy a larger fpace in a Paper conducted on 
fuch public-fpirited principles, and fo uniformly 
beneficial to the commonwealth. 

I a^m aware, that fome may confider thefe ftric- 
tures as invidious, which counteraft an amiable 
tendency and a merciful difpofitio^ ; but, upon 
mature reflexion, I cannot help thinking that mild 
punifliments, which are executed with certainty, 

would 
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woulcl t» th^ fiireft trnm^ of prevwitkg tranf- 
greffions, md the Wil^polici^ thM cootld be &g^ 
galled. 

Wb^n w« ccwfi^cr the great di&oalty of britigi 
ing offeodi^a m j^fticjsi of fobftaaatiatiog theif 
Crimea, aod of idemifyieg their p^tfons ; when 
we rcflea vp^Q th^ fmm^$ md. tlm puUiciQt of 
triaU, and th^ kaiem wd merciful di^p06tion of 
our criminal code, we muft lattieiu that the deiter- 
miiutiQos 0f jHrifs^ ihould 1m ftifpiended^ or fet 
»&de, upw light or tmiaj grouoda. 

Aodiyeta i£relKW$4Enay bela^lievecl, appliciti- 
OP9 h%ve bf^eji oifi^e ihtcrt^h very inferior chaii- 
nek, vfhich huve Qpei:id;ed[ to the fnfpenfioa of 
luftice, and to the ocwtfeqfiiieiif encoMagemeae of 
tranfgreffion, by holding otit hopes oif imptinity. 
.. The p«iBci]^k which opewites upoathefe occafi- 
oas^ix?^ have a iq^fcM^I leadoiey, wiren coofidere^ 
ia th$ abAra6l^ aovl with arirferenTO to a pamciEi;)af 
cafe f hi^t whea K^gsi^de^ ia a gencrai light, and 
a comprehenfive view of t\m fTdbjcft; if it h4dd» 
out hopes ctf iftipumty, ai^ thereby iocreafes the 
nmnb/^r cf tranfgr^flfef^ it msty w^ltbe pwrnimBiced 
to be cw^Iq^ ia the e3|twmie^r 

Nor is it contrary to the gfiDfiu3 trf a ficc Stote-, 
that a certainty of punifhment fliould predomi- 
nate ; fince an enlightened foreigner, a great ad- 
mirer of our Conftitution, and who tmderftood its ^ 
principles better than any Frenchman, fpeaks of 
this theoretical certainty in the execution of the 
Uw, which he conceives to be congenial to the 
principles of freedom. 

" Itt 
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" In proportion to the approach Of any Confti- 
*^ tution to a Republican form of Government 
*' (fays Montefquieu) the more the fentences of 
•"^ Courts of Juftice are Certain and determined. 
'* It was a great fault that the Ephdri judged arbi* 
" trarily in Sparta i the judgments of the firft 
*' Roman Confuls were fimilar ; but this incon^ 
*V venience was afterwards reformed, and checked 
*' by their, laws* . 

, " . Thus in England the juries decide whether 
" theaccufedis guilty of the crime with. which 
" he is chained, and the certain puniftiment is 
" found in the law ; and if he is found guilty^ 
**- the Judge has only to ufe his eyes, to pronounce 
*^ that fentence which the criminal code had 
" awarded*'' ^ 

J Ihall conclude this Effay with the wdrds of a 
writer juftly celebrated for the amiable and bene- 
volent tendency of his work upon Crimes and 
Punifliments, in which he finally abridges the fum 
and fubftance of his treatife : 

" In fine, (fays the Marquis de Beccaria) l 
♦' punifhment ftiould be certain, immediate, and 
".neceffary, cbmmenfurate to the crime, and 
!•* prefcribed by the laws/' 
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FarceQdi Rabies. 

Cx^AUDIAN, 



HE fubjea of the Effays of the 8th and 
xith of Auguft is fo very important, fo prefliqg, 
and fo feafonable, that it will be my beft excufe 
for trefpaffing once more upon yours and the pub- 
lic attention. 

The principle which ftiould pervade the cri-- 
ininal code of every country fliould be that 
which prevents the ^umber of neceffary execu-» 
tions, and carries along with it the greateft ter-. 
ror; that punifhment Ihpuld extend to few, and 
fear reach to many : but I conceive that the cer- 
tainty of the execution of the law would be 
this falutary principle, whence it follpws that it 
ftiould be conftantly enforced, an4 uniformly 
followed. 

In France, before the late Revolution, whalt-' 
ever defedls there were in their Government, 
their police was certainly admirable ; and parti- 
cularly the cpnftant execution of the determina- 
tions of Courts of Juftice ; the confequence of 
which was, that both their ftreets might be 
paffed, and their high roads travelled, at all 
hours, in perfeft fecurity ; and houfe-breajcing 
was almoft unknown ; of which the following 
{tnecdetc^ is ^ pl^^fant illuflratipn : 

Some 
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Some yoara before the late Revolution, a bur- 
glary had been conili^itted, and a houfe robbed, 
to a coiifiderable am<!)iiiat, atParid. iThis was then 
an offence fo rare, that the Police obfervcd, that 
they fuppofed it had been committed par des 
RoJJignols Anglois*--A^y fome Englifh Nightiifgales ; 
by which droll appellation, they meant to dif- 
tinguifh a fpecies of offenders who were were al- 
mofl unknown amongft them. 

Our ajieeftors have left us a mod admirable 
criminal code, the produft of experience, nur- 
tured by the wifdom of ages. Before we turn 
our eyes to new fyftems of police, let us try what 
the ftrifk execution of the old laws will effe&. 
It has been the opinion of men, the beft informed 
upon the fubjeft, that by a rigid execution of our 
legal ordinances, one half at leaft, if not more, 
urould be Ihortly fubtrafted from the fatal ca-* 
lendan 

I am aware that mercy has many advocates, and 
muft ever be popular in tfiis country ; xx> men . 
vtho view only 6ne cafe, who govern themfelves 
by particular inftisinces, and not by a general view 
of the fubjeft, many arguments in favour of a dif- 
penfing power ir(ay arife : but to thofe who con» 
flder it in a more enlarged point of view, who, 
^afon from, its general effefis, that principle, 
muff be reprobated which is falfe to its profeffion ;. 
which encourages numbers to tranfgrefs, and uki-, 
mately neceflitates many executiojis^ by holding 
oat the hop^s of ir^punity 

lOiall 
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i fliall cbnclude thefe remarks with the ipho- 
rifm contained in the motto to this Effay ; which 
was the lameixtation of Claudian, in the decline 
of the Roman Empire, under the government of 
Arcadius and Honorius ; that the rage for par- 
doning tranfgreffors was the great foourgel of the 
community^ 
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Perdaxit miferos ! 

X HE prefent anarchy which prevails in 
France, and the efieds it will probably pro- 
duce in the fyftem of Europe, is a fertile theme, 
upon which various fpeculatioBs and difGordant 
conjeftures have prevailed. 

While nations are unaBdmous in the choicef 
of this or that fyftem of government, neigh- 
bouring kingdoms have no right to interfere ; for 
thisreafon, the condufi ctf the Northern Defpot/ 
relative to the late Gonftitutibn of Poland, ex-' 
cited the juft indignation of Europe, juftly en- 
gaged the friendihip of all lovers of rational free- 
dom, and the liberal patronage of Britons. 

F Btit 
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But where parties prevail, where countries ire 
torn and divided by contending fadions, where 
tme of them claims the proteftion of neighbour- 
ing States — in this cafe, foreigners have interfered,, 
poffibly with fome femblance of right; and if 
their defigns are guided by liberality, and their 
councils with wifdom, they may ultimately be the 
greateft benefadors, by the reftoration of order, 
of temperate government, and national free- 
dom. 

Thu*, in the memorable period, from 1619 ta 
1648, of the thirty years war which defolated 
Germany, antecedent to the famous pacification 
of Weftphalia, both in hoftilities anxl negociation, 
every power in Europe interfered, fave only Raf- 
fia, who had not at that time entered into the Eu- 
ropean fyftem- 

Though thefe hoftilities commenced upon the 
fucceflion of the Eleftor Palatine, the unfortunate 
relative of King James the Firfl:, who interfered 
only by fome fruitlefs negociations, yet, under his 
fuccefTor; a large body of Englifh ferved with 
<}uftavus Ado-lphu*. - Religious principles, as well 
as the civil rights of every member of the Ger- 
manic fyftem, were concerned in thofe memora- 
ble contefts. Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and 
laftly France, under the reign (as it may be well 
called) of Cardinal Richelieu, were oppofed to 
thfe German and Spanifh branches of the Houfe 
of Auftria ; when at the end of that long period 
of thirty years hoftilities, peace was at length re- 

• ftered 
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ftored by their arduous efforts, and the uegQcia- 
tions of five years in the Congrefs of MijQfter. 

When we look at the mighty interefls which 
are now engaged, and carry our views forward to 
their probable future operations, we may. jjoffibly 
fee our way obfcurely through the miil in which 
they are enveloped ; and if the interference of the 
great Continental Powers is guided by iimilar 
views, and as wife and as benevolent de^ns as 
thofe which predominated in 1648, poffibiy the 
Conftitution, founded on the broad bafi§ of ra* 
tional freedom, and pradical fubordination, may 
be at length reftored to France, and guaranteed to 
that country by all Europe ; as the Germanic fyf- 
tern, which has now remained unimpaired, in 
eflentials, at leaft, was grounded upon, and fe* 
cured by the memorable Treaty of Weftphalia. 
. But the blefliQgs of peace will probably not be 
fpeedily reftored, nor obtained, without much 
further effofion of blood ; from the prefent tem- 
per of that country^ from the fyftem which they 
hive in view, and its impradicability, in France, 
with a reference to their rooted principle^ and at- 
tachment to Monarchy and to Ariftocracy. 

As the American war was the parent of the 
French Revolution, the Conftitution, and the 
fyftem of the Anglo-Americans, has been the 
great model, the archetype of that government 
which the predominant faflion have laboured to 
eftablifti in France. 

This is well known to thofe who have been in 

that country fince the Revolution 5 thoijgh to 

^ F « meer 
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meer' theories, who have written or defcanted uptfu 
what they never faw, it appears almoft incredible, 
that ancient caftoms and root^ prejudices Ihould 
have changed in fo fliort a period. 

Witkthe exiftence of regal or ariftocratical 
principles, this fyftem is abfblutely incompatible ; 
hence the defire of the faftion, to annihilate the 
veftiges of a Monarchy, and the traces and rem^ 
nantsof Nobility; who would never fuffer fuch a 
Commonwealth, and could not bear to vegetate 
under fuch a Government. 

To a great part of the French Community this 
fyftem is highly revolting ; and its eftabliihment, 
according to their principles, would be as unjuft 
as a decree enjdining the Gentoos, whofe religion 
forbids them, like the ancient Pythagoreans, the 
ufe of animal food, to live upon flefli. If there- 
fore the efforts of the Allied Powers fliall be di- 
re6led to the eftabliihment of a rational and prac- 
ticable fyftem, maintainitig a reafonable fubordi- 
nation, a juft gradation, where ancient rights 
and ufages ftiall be regarded, while the privileges 
of the Democracy ftiall be preferved ; if this 
fliould be their defign ; if this principle ftiould 
pervade their operations — mankind ftiall approve 
their generous efforts, and Europe fhall applaud a 
league conduced by fuch noble and generous in- 
tentions. ^ i 

But if partitioning tr<eaties fhould be ia con- 
templation — if the revival of obfolete claims — • 
if the abrogation of ancient conventions and fo- 
lemn treaties — if the ufual policy of availing 

themfelves . 
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themfelves of their neighbours diftrefs— if thcfe 
defigns fliould pervade their combination— it is 
not difficult to foretell that the mighty efforts cf 
the Allied Powers will only ferve to raife a fplen** 
did Maufpleum for Regal Power in Europe. 
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In hoc portUy Athepienfium nobllitatis. Imperii^ 
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Cicero. 



HE allufion of the Rgman prator, in one of 
his orations againft Verres, to th^ calamity which 
befel Athens, in their imprudent attack upon 
Syracufe, may be converted into a general maxim 
relative to thofe Princes and States who form re- 
mote Crufades, ajid unwifely and wantonly ^i;- 
gage in the domeftic troubles and inteftine fac- 
tions of powerful kingdoms. 

As fuch, it m^y ht applied to the prefent 

. mighty combination againft France," and it will 
lead us to think that the- allied Princes will de- 
mur* fpmewhat longer before they engage in an 
entei^rize, where, according to their engage- 
ments in their manifeftos to the Powers of Europe, 

^no advantage is propofed to themfelves*. 

3 Haying 
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HaT!m^ troubled you with fame remarks oe 
the 29th ult. I ftiall purfue the fame train of re*, 
fieftions ia the prefent Eflay. I can never think 
without delight and fatisfa&ion of the fuccefs of 
my humble labour* in former communications . 
upon moft important fubjefts. Happy is that 
country where the Freedom of the Prefs, in a 
Paper conduced like your's, may become^ the 
vehicle of truth. The man who fows an acorn 
in a good foil, may plant that tree, which in fu- 
ture ages may become the fafe-guard, the bul- 
wark of the liberties of mankind. 

When we confider the many difficulties at- 
tending upon the propofed excurfion of a mighty 
hoft to Paris, when we refleft on the diftance,* 
the difficulties of their march, the doubtful event, 
even upon their fuccefs, and the impoffibility of 
dragooning fix and twenty millions of people into 
their fyftem, we fhall be ftill more and more 
confirmed in this opinion. 

I fpeak not of defenfive, but of aggreffive 
wars, when I fay that France has ftood alone 
againft all Europe. Hiftory tells us, in the end 
of the laft century, of the combination of Spain, 
England, Holland, and Germany, and in the 
beginning of this, of the fame Powers, with 
the addition of Portugal, arid the mighty armies 

* The laft march of a foreign army to that capita!, was that of 
AWxander Farnefe, Duke of Parma, who marched from BrufTcIs 
with 30,000 men, on the 3d of Auguft, and arrived at Lagny, • 
near Paris, on the 5th of September, 1590, when he compelled 
Henry the Fourth to ralfq the ficge of Paris* 

under ^ 
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Under tW Duke of Mftriborough and Pcbce Eu- 
gene, and domeflic annals inform us^ that after 
all the wafte of J^nglilh blood and trcafure, the 
Allies had not paffed the frontiers of France at 
the conclufion of the fuceeffion war. 

Of the invafion of foreign armies, it may be 
generally remarked, that the wafte of treafure 
ferves only to enrich the invaded country. Thus 
in Ireland, where the great queftibn was decided 
at the Revolution, it is ftill remembered that the 
country fufFercd materially by the withdrawing 
of the two armies, and the lofe of their expen- 
diture ; but befides the great expenfe of treafure ^ 
the ftill greater wafle, and more important lofs of 
foldiers, is to be climated in arduous campaigns 
and diftant expeditions. 

" It is not furpri;5ing (fays Marftial Saxe in 
..his Reveries) to fee fo many difeafes in an army* 
Thofeivho have the ftrongeft conftitutions, per- 
haps efcape the longeft, but they muft at laft 
fubmit.to calamities which are unavoidable. Z 
have always remarked jhat a fingle campaign re* 
duces an arm.y one-third at leaft, and that the 
cavalry in particular is in fo wretched a ftate at 
the end of Odlober, as to be no longer able tp 
keep the field/' 

It is true that this remark applies to that great 
remnant of human error, to war in general;' 
but to this particular aggreffiou, to this fpecies. 
of hoftility, defertion is to be fuperadded, and 
the rewards which are offered by a country, which 

has 
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lias lately emei^^ and been recently emancipated 
fironi deipotifm* - 

But to bring thefe confiderations home .tc^ the 
feeltBgs of Britons^ and -to the reflexions of men 
\(^ho mud value the freedom of others, in pro-' 
portion as they prize and eftimate their own ; it 
ixiuft give peculiar fatisfa&zoa to the people of 
this country, that not only our infular fituation^ 
but oilr true interefts, recommend an abfoluic 
neutrally* That fyftem muft ever be condemn- 
ed which interferes in the domeftic troubles of 
their neighbours ; France has paid too dear for 
meddling in our Ck)lonial diffenlions; and one 
of the greateft- Princes, certainly the firft Gene- 
ral, perhaps one of the firft writers Europe has 
known, has emphatically condemned that fpe^ 
cies of interference- It was expreffed, in an 
Important memorial to this country; it contain^, 
however, a general maxim, the truth of which 
IS not impeached, by his own, and the fubfequent 
condua of his fuccefibr, fince paffion,* intereft^ 
Or ambition, often warp the conduft of men, 
and lead them blindly to adopt fyftems, which, 
in their calmer and more philofophical moments, 
they have emphatically and nOtorioufly difapu 
proved* 

I allude to thit Refc^ipt which "was prefentedf 
in 1744 to our Coui't, upon the attack upon SileJSa, 
bjr the Mimftcr of Frederic the Great r '' As 
" no German Prince (faid he) has a right to 
" meddle with the internal policy of Great Bri- 
*• tain, nor with the conftitution of its goverji- 

" ment. 
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" ment,,I bayer^afon to hope that the Enylifii 
^ tikti'bn will not meddle with the domeflic affairs 
** of tjBte- Empire : I entcrtSiin thefe hopd{ tlMt 
« more, becattj^,£nglatid has i^ i^fon to mai^ 
*' die tlath this J^ytrrel from any commercial c^- 
V fideration; andalthdugh it had a greater iadl- 
** nation for one Gertnan Court than for another, 
" yet I think it too unreafonabJe to pretend that 
" fuch powerful and refpcftabk Princds as thofe df 
" the Empire are, fhould be obliged to rule their 
" condiift upon the inclinations of thofe imongft 
" the Englilh, who Ihive to make their countrjr- 
" men enter into quarrels that are of tio manner 
" of cdncfern to Englitad" 
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Tantum Keligio pottiit fuadere ihalorixm. 

VlKGXU 

JjSFORE reenter upoii the rrlerits 6f the 
great queftion, which 4t .pi'cfent en^roftes the 
attention <rf our Siftet Kingdom, if may not be 
ineipedient t6 preface thefe oBferfationd tirith H 
few leadii^ principles slnd fome general iUte- 
ments of the variotis feds and religious diftsic- 
tiosiaand divifions of the people of Irek&d. 

G Miniftcrs 
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; M^ftifterB who Ifavc thereat political cliart of 
-.jBjir^e before their eyes, at the prefent mometii- 

- 'o^s qrifis, may ^ not have leifure to advert to 
. matters which are comparatively of lefs magni- 

tu4e. . The eye which has been employed ^pon 
laige objei^ aftd e^stenfive profpefts, cannot 
immediately contra^ its powers, to view and 

"examine thofe of a mort minute and of akfe 
intereiting nature. ... 

Of the three parties under which the -inhabit- 
ants of Ireland may be cIsriDTed,; namely, .Dif- 

Jenters, Church of England Men, and Roman 
Catholics, the laft are by Far the moft nume- 
rous: by accurate returns i^ade in 1735, they 
appear to be about three-fifths of the whole po- 
pulation. This divifion, which are as three to 
two in the totality, are ftill prevented from vot^ 
ing for Members of Pariiamenf, and from fervii^ 
upon Juries. 

It is faid, that the firft are more numerous 
than the fecond clafs ; but this is only a report, 
which I am not able to prove. To the Diffenlers^ 
hoyever, every indulgence has been granted that 
they have .or could defire. In 17 19 they were 
relieved from ^ every prohibition, fave only one, 
viz, the injtf nation of sl quali^ Nation for offices 
of receiving .the Sacrament' according to the rites 

- of the Church of England;- but this part of the 

. P<5pery laws, which contained what is here-termed 
, t^li Sacramental Teft, was in 1 780,* repealled folely 
in th^ir favotir. 

Thus ci^rcumflaiiced, the Diflenters in IrelancJ 

can have no defire for innovation, only as it extends 

4 to 



to the c€ixttmunity at Urge^ fiuce their ixitertfta.ai!et 
co-iexteiifiye wkh,t^ofe of the mafs of the people* 
It id fftid that they are defirous of a parliameDiajy 
reform, aad. othj^r changes iii the Conflitutipii ; 
but with them thaey have no comn^on intereft, ajj^ 
ha^e difavotved a political conne&ian ; 2K)r is 
there now a common intereft upon which a union or^ 
alliance caiiL be grounded. The caufe o£ th^. 
Catholics refts upon its own merits^ ^nd may be 
difcufied aiiid tresited of &^aratfly and 4^tache4 
from every othgrpiittyconMerado^^ ' 

The fyftem w|ach is known ip. Ireland bp' the 
naoae of the Popery Ls^ws, originated principally 
in 1703. Thofe fevere penahie?^ which w?n? th^n 
;&o.ught to fee neceffary, but of whtdb> within tl^e 
laft twelve yjcat^, nine parf 9 in ton haye Ipecu re* 
})ealed> did ^lch comprehend a prohibition tQ vote 
fof Members of farliament ; that interdict comr 
fenced near thirty years afterward^, in I'^z'jx 
\a. the firft yeay of the reign of his late M?tjefty, 
*fter a general elet^ion. 

. From tke Revolution to this period, many plots 
fifpfe been hatched fe thefe kingdoms, twQ.dgQ- 
gerous rebellions have end^ngef ed the prefent hap. 
py dlabliftujient ; the difaffe&ed have fecrrtly 
confpiied, or av"<Mved.ly manifefted their «nn?ity to 
the A8t of Seitlement ; b^t during tjje whole of 
this long period, the Irifti Catholics, ui^d^y the 
preffure &f i fevere aiid inftei^per^te fyftepj, )jave 
Ihelved no fyfte«iati<;al deligns of f eyplt, qx manir 
^fted any general ^ of rebellion ; the arguments 
% petalties and. reftriaiqns j^lwjay? ms^ upoji' 
:.,.'. Q ^ •' theix 
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tbiir conduft in 1641 and in 1688 j fu6h were 
their principles in thofe period&--the lapfe of a ' 
cctitury is trifling, filch would be their condti6l 
40 w> Mfas it not for the operation of the Penal 
Laws, fay their oppontots. 

It is very remarkable, however, that thofef re- 
l^riiftions which obtained near the Revolution, 
which the bounds of this Eflay Will not allow me, 
ipd whi^h I hope are too well known to render it 
neceffary fOTJrtie to detail; have fince bfeen repeal- 
e4, while tl^e prohibition of the El^^ve Franchife, 
which formed no part of the original fyftem which 
originated in 1727, near forty years after the Re- 
volution, and it is faid froin'meer private perfonal 
inotlves in a difappointed candidate for one of the 
foutheni countiaj'atthatgeneral eleftlon, ftillre-. 
inains in foil force, by which a majority of the 
comtounity have no mtereft in the choice of Re- 
pr^fe.ntatives in Parliament. 

The prohibition of the Catholics to fcrve upon 
Gr^nd and Petty Juries, except in cafes where a^ 
fofiicient number of Proieftants cannot be found 
in the vicinity, originated from a claufe in the fixth 
of Anpe, chapter the 6th ; but it is to be noted 
that this fourth feftion, which contains the intei% 
di5k, reaches thofe cafes principally in the Popery 
laws, ninepartsin ten of which- have fince been 
repealed. 

In Ireland the powers of Grand Juries are far 

niore confiderable thaji in England j from their 

^powers of raifin^ mioney for makitig the roads in 

the^ counties of that kingdom, they may be con-^ 

iiderei^ 
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fidered a« a fort of minor Parliaments.: to enter 
into the detail, bf the feveral A£l$ of Parliament 
on' which thofe powers are grousded> and of the 
fyflem of making roads in that country fo different 
from that of England, would exceed the bounds 
of this Effay. . • 

It is only mentioned here, to fhew, tljat this 
power bein^ i^ow confined folely to ProteftaptBy 
the Grand Juries, who have entered injio ftrong 
];^folutio^s againft^grantii^ any farther indulgence 
to the Catholics, may have other motives than 
. what might be fuppofed to influence bodies of men 
of that defcription in this country. 

A monopoly of power in all countries will look 
with a jealous eye upon th^ extenfionof franphifes, 
which may entrench upon their own particular 
province. I do not mean to infinuate more, than 
that Grand Juries, in tW country, are not, nor 
ought to be, confider^ as totally difinter^ed in 
the agitation of the preCent great national quef- 
tion. 

Thus I have troubled you with a fair ftate of 
fa^, which are admitted on all fides, faye only 
an anecdote in the eighth paragraph, relative to 
the Ele^ive Franchife.. It is faid, that it was 
abrogated, ppon private motives, in 1727 ; but 
this is a meer hearfey, which I am not fufficiently 
informed of, pofitively to authenticate. 

From admitted fa^§, any man may draw his 
own inferences j and I ftxall trouble you with a 
few remarks upon thefe premifes another d^y; 

whiei 
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which liha^ll fubmit, thMugh;th« medium of youi! 
exceilent Paper, to * difceming and impartdjl. 
pfubiic^ 



No. ^i. W EDNESD AY y September ?,6y 1792. 

Xdt faux zeie ed un tyran, qui depeuple les provinces : la tole- 
rance eft vmc tcndrc mete, qui les foigne 5c le* fait flcurir. 

Xn confiderijag the great fubjcft which occiq>ie«. 
the attention of. the people of Ireland, I fl^all 
readily admit that the prefeat fyftem of Govenunent 
i|i Church am} State in that kingdom, eft^blilbed at 
th^ Revolutb^i ought to be zealoufly aad ftrenu- 
oufly maintained. 

Conformable to this principle, I conceive that 
the admiffion of Catholics imo the Legiflafure, or 
the primary offices of the State, ought not to be 
conceded. The definition of an eftablifhed reli- 
gion is,^ that the Governnient, whether it be vefted 
in one or in many, in one or more affemblies, oci 
to fpeak jfiore diftiniSlly, that the Members of that 
Government Ihotild be of this or of that p^rfu*i 
fion. In Ireland, after an appeal to H^aveii, the 
final award was in favour of a Proteftant ^ftabU&? 
ment. This has been guaranteed by a vgincty of 
Jawsy either mad^ ^t the Revolution, or near that 
|nem<?rabl« period, or grounded upon fimilar prisi- 
clpies, viz. upoa the attachment of the C^tjioyfes 
?>. foreign fway, denionftrated by ov^rt ^^3 of 
jrebellipQi 

. The 
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The -Ramaii Catholics have lately aflbckted 
for the purpofe of carrying two points by an 
application to the Legiflature : their ineetiiig is 
'ikidtb'be orderly; at leaft, there is no evidence 
*6( z contrary tendency : the requefts are, thatoi^ 
being Jurors,* and of obtaining a right of voting 
for'Members of Parliament, which, for breS;^ity, I 
ftiail call the Ele£Hve 'Frandhife ; and this Uft I 
ftiall'regardra^ the principal objeft, »nld confider 
it independent of the other. 

Why then the queftion will nafi'ow itfelf to this 
inquiry : Does the Eleftive Franchil'fe depend upon 
'the laws at the period of the Retdlution,^ or was 
' this teftraint built upon fimilar principles ? If the 
^'refult of our refearch fhall be, to anfwer this quef- 
' tion in the negative, it follows, it does not in- 
trench upon the Proteftant Eftabliftiment. 

Neither the fyftem of the Popery Laws, at the 
'^ Revolution, nor in the Qg^een's reign, contain any 
fuch* reftraint 1 Catholics were enjoined to take 
certain oaths, fix months before they voted at 
'eleftions, in 1716 ; and in 1727 they were, for 
the firft time, ' prohibited from exercifing tha 
^ Eleftive Franchife. 

Having lately feen extrafts of thofe laws in 
your valuable^ Paper, I (hall not dwell upon ad- 
mitted fidls i but though this reftraint originated 
iiear forty^ years after the Revolution, it may be 
fiippofcd that they were grounded and framed upon 
the principles of thofe penal laws which were 
" paff<^d at that period* 

1/he annals of Ireland, however, andthe Journals 
•of FarliJimcnt, furnilh no fimilar groundis; the 

ycf 
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yezt 1*727 Was diftrnguUhed by no bad defigns 
manifeAed by the Catholics, though there was a 
war with Spain, Gibraltar was befieged, and 
the Dukc« of Wharton and Onxiond engaged 
in the Spanifti fervicc ; the late King fucceeded 
his father, with the eafe and tranquillity attendant 
upon a common, ordinary^ private fucceffion. 

It has often been lamented that political argu- 
ments can feldom be reduced to a mathematical 
demonftration ; let us fee, however, for variety, 
at leafl, whether the above fiatement and conclu- 
fion may nbt be formed into a fyllogifm. 

To belong to, or become a part of any fyftem, 
a meafure muft be of the fame date, or be grounded 
upon like reafons and fimilar principles ; but tha 
interdift of the Elective Franchife was not of the 
fame date with the Proteftant fyftem at the- Revo- 
lution, nor was it grounded upon fimilar reafons, 
namely, the op^n difaffeAion and evident rebellion 
of the Papifts, and, therefore, it forms no part of 
the faid eftabli&ment at the Revolution. 

It is faid, however, that, l)y this nequeft, they 
claim the exercife, of political power: this power 
is exercifed in thefe kingdoms only by hereditary 
and temporary delegation ; but Catholics are in- 
capable of being Membeirs^ of this delegation ; 
therefore, while that reftraint rifeajiAins, while they 
are inadmiffible in the Legiflature^ it cannot be 
argued that they can have the exercife of political 
powen 

It is ftrongly ufged, however, by their oppo- 
nents, that the Eledive Franchife would give them 
an influence over the reprefentativesof the people ; 

that 
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tliat it would have a tendency to remove the re- 
ftraints to their -adniiflion into the Legiflaturc t 
thofe who argue thus, feem to forget that there is 
a negative upon every Parliamentary propofitioix 
in the Crown and the Hoiiife of Lords ; but this 15 
the fortrefs of their adverfaries ; and in ftating it, 
I have given a fuH fcope, and every advantage to 
that fide of the queftion : upon this ftrong ground 
and formidable pofition, I ftiall only rifle one ob- 
fervation, and it is this— that if their own volun- 
tary declaration of laft April is not valid now, if 
it has loft its force by time, or qeafes to be obliga- 

;tory by change of circumftances, that the Eleftive 
Franchife ought not to be conceded to the Ca- 
tholics without a folemn ratification of that renun- 
ciation. 

Thus I have laboured to prove that this requefi, 
if it fliould be granted, would not intrench upon 

- the Pfoteftant afcendancy eftabliftied at the Revo- 
lution. Let me add, that its operation would be 

.friendly to agriculture, and create a yeomanry in 
that country; whilft it& influence upon Par^ament 
would be diflant, bec^ufe, generally fpeaking, it 
would not operate till 1798, upon a general 
ele£tion. 

After refuting the refle^lions on the penal code 
of the Prefident Montefquieu, by dedji'cing its 

r neceffity, from our annals. Sir William Blackftone' 
concludes with the following remark, ftiil more 

' applicable to the feverer fyftem of Ireland than ta 
that of this country : 

. • H • « But 
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^* But if a tim« (continues he) fhould ever amvey 
aaad perhaps it is not very diftant, when aH fear^ 
of a Pretender ftiali have vanifhed, and the powicr 
and influence of the Pope fhall become feeble, 
ridiculous, and contemptible, not dnly in Engiandy 
t)ut in every kingdom in Europe, it may, probably, 
,»ot be amifs- to revieip^ and ifoften thofe rigorous 
"edifts 'y at leaft, till the civil principles of the' 
Roman Catholics fiiall again call upon the Legifla- 
ture to renew them." 

Tp thpfe who carry their views beyond their 
oiVBL fenfible horizon, and regard the daily tranfa^- 
tbng'on the €!pntiiaent of Europe, it may perhaps 
be evident that the period predi&ed by Sir Willaaiit 
Blackftone is at length arrived ; that thofe powers 
and^ titles appear now only in hiftory, like l*fe 
Witch of Endor, er the e&ims to Ae kmgdom of 
}er^falem. 

Jpr the mean time, it muft be the wifli of ev-ery 
moderate man, of every true patriot, and reaf 
friend to the Commonwealth, that thrfe centre-' 
verfies may be foftened, and their confequences^ 
alleviated by juft and reafonable cenceffion' ; 
monopolies of power, like monopolies in trade^ 
are eyef injurious to a community. Sui?e I aiii, 
that by the* admiflion of liberal difeuflion, and the 
flateuients of the grounds of arguments^ on bOfljt 
fides, you have rendered a great public fervic€ ; fo' 
fhall juft concbifions be ultimately drawn from 
admitted premifesj and thus fhall dbclamauion be 
fu^erfeded by fair reafoning. 

^ Fanatic 



" Faaatic violence, (fays a late ELoyal Hiftork^) 
lajrswaftekingdoms-^which might be CTiiltivated 
aud improve^ by tbe ixxdulgeoit hiaiid a»d mat<nrxu|i 
q^Qi tolerajtift^'^ 



^a^i^tmimm$ti^mt-- 
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^ i<6t itiOhif f€fyt^tt leshommes qui p'^rifient; que li ^. 
vit6 qpw 1^ sftcurt jaronie. 

F&BDEiUC L-B GrAHX)' 
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. AVING, m my letters of the ^aoth and aStIt 
<rf September, Uaced the two reftrainis i^nde;^ 
which the Cathorli^s fuffeir from their origin ; hav* 
ing proved that the two points which they wiih £^ 
carry^ and for which they have ^flpciated, m 
^rder to prefer j^etitions t?> the Legiflatnre, formed 
so part of the Proteftant efiabliihmem at the 
Revolution; that thofe interdifts were neither 
coeval with tfa^t fyftem, nor grounded uppijv 
jgmilar cauffe^, or neceffitated by^hefamereafons; 
) ifaall now proceed to troi]&'le you with fome ge^ 
sesral remarks and conclufive obfervations. 

Ltt it fuffice to repeat once more, that the in- 
fer^iA about Juries originated in 1707,* and the 

♦ ^th Attne, chap. 6, fed. 5. 

H 2, prohibition 
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prohibition of votifig for Members of Parliament 
in 1727.* Touching the firft qneftion, • I fhall fay- 
but little on that head, -as it does not form an ar-' 
ticle in the Addrefs of the Grand Jury of Dublin 
to the Irifli nation, This reftraint was intended 
as a counter fecurity to that fyftem, known by the 
general name of the Popery Laws, in the Qgeen's 
reign, nine parts in ten of which have been lately 
repealed. Common rights and uniform privileges 
require fimilar pro.teftion, and a uniformity^ in ju- 
rifprudencc. Thfe great remaining reftraint is th^t 
relative to the eledlive franchife, the rights aiid 
privileges of which depend upon anotlier tribunal 
than that of Juries, and to which alone I fhall 
devote the reniainyer of my fpeculations. 

Upon a review, then, of the origin of the two 
ycftfaihts in qudftion, and theaftiial ftate of the 
Gath6lics in Ireland, it is a principle which I 
conceive I niay fairly affume, that the benefits of 
our happy Conftitution fhould be ext^ehded to all 
the inhabitants of Ireland; that' jufliee, expe- 
dience, benevolence, demand this extenfien. 
"Unlefs this propofition c^n be controverted by 
the fafety of the State, the principles -of a parti- 
cular clafs of men, combined with their power 
to injure the commonwealth — and laftly, unlefs 
internal danger, or a great external crifis, forbid 
this extenfion, to each of which terms I (hall, for 
the fake of brevity, allot one fentence, and no 
more. 

♦ ift Geo. II. ^hap^ 9, feft. 7, 

Juftjce 
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' Jidlice requires that thofe who have bebaved as 
peaceably^ with as much loyalty to the Crown and 
the ConiUtutiou as the DifTenters^ who haye given 
no pitoof of difaffi^&ion for more than a century, 
during which period two= formidable rebellion? 
have occurred, Ihould be t;reated with equal cle- 
mency and fimilar indulgence ; but the DifTenters 
of IrelsMud were relieved from every fpecies of 
reftraint in 17 19,* fave only the Sacramental Teft, 
which was repealed in their favour in 1780: fo 
that they have nothing now left to defire, , no. re- 
ftraint to be removed ; nor can imagination reaph 
any conftitutional alteration they can expe£i, im- 
lefs it be the payment of tythes, to which they 
are fubjedled in common with the reft of their 
fellow-citizens. 

^ Expedience fuggefts thit we fliould give, before 
an over-ruling neceffity deftroys an obligation, by 
rendering a compliance with the gener^al defire 
unavoidable. I do not mean to infi^nuate that 
force will ever be an auxiliary; but when men 
are imder a juft and a ilrong impreflion that their 
defires are reafonable, and their claims juft, and 
infkienced by a convidion that no fair arguments 
have been, or probably can be, ftated agaiuft 
them, moderation will not, perhaps, always be 
attendant upon their councils. 

With this reftraint of the eledlive franchife, a 
great local hardfltiip is combined, namely, that a 

* 6th of Qco. 1. chap. 3. 

preference 
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pref^rcBie t» giVea lo .Proteftatit fa):meFS a&d ter 
xlftfkisi TMittly to create a jmrlia^oetit^iy iiiter^fti 
and to obtain vot^$- Is it jteCcfikry to dwell loaf, 
uj^eiB that grestt political axi<ym, which bemv^ 
fe*<«J fuggeft^, that the tillers of the cai'th^ whofe 
induftlEy feeds mankijid^ atid whd form th^ brpad 
bafis of the pyramid of fociety, ftiould be upoa 
m equality, and ejQJoy fimilar advantages ad^ 
xuftifdrm privileges ? 

Internal danger cannot arife from men whofi^ 
firfl and earneft wiih is to jpartake of the.bleffii^^ 
of our happy Conftitution, to acquire aa intereft 
in our prcfent eftabliihment, who difclaimcoa* 
i^e^ioil with promoters of isnoration and pi(rUar 
menftary reform, that ignis fatuus by which poli- 
tical adventurers and candidates fojr power htfTe 
deluded the populaice, and endeavoured to obta:ii|i 
th^ weitbeiT'gage of a temp(^rary and tranfieat^ 
popularity. 

!Na^, adi^itting that their principles are the: 
fame nQw as they were in 1641 ; that tittle, tha& 
feiciice, and philoibpby^ have jyrot^ht no change^ 
in the priiiciptea of the Catboiics, with what fo*T 
reign power can tbey now combine to endangteci 
the Conftitution, or the eftablifiiments in . thefe 
iious^tries ?. The claims of the Pretcpder fleep ill 
.oblivion, the Papal power is only to be traced^ 
in the dreams of an attiphibidu^ entbu'fiaft;, and 
is legible fcarcely any where jaow, e^itippt on the 
peaal code. 

Argumemi^ 



- Afgamf hts bf external danges^, d^dbieed from 
tbe ««iin{db of die Prenoh Revnolntion, ue juft 
M brdftd 2S they are long. The cmdufi l»f a pro- 
IJignte fa6tic)ii, €^r of a deluded people, riibrds oo 
Wi&ms ibr the adopticm <ir fejedion of a co^ftku- 
fioiiai meafilre in thefc kingdoms. 

I fay, and! repeat it ettiphatically, iaf a con^ 
fi&tutlioditfl m^ure :w-this reftiaim of t}ie ele6ii*w 
iranefaile f!i^med no part of the Y3^cm at the 
ftdroiution ; it was a political eicreftcnce; it 
l^a^ defigoed perhaps as a eomiter Security ; but 
the Proteflaat eftabHihrnent exified near forty 
jears bi^^e the refttatiiiDg law wa^r in queftion. 
If the fyftem of the Revolution be 0»r guide, 
l€^ us vevert to it as it originally dood, that till 
irfko* that period the ele&ive fraaehife was ex- 
tended to aH ratios and all claffes, without any 
fsdi^us €K£driininatidn. 

Onfe, and only one, argument remains to be 
delated ; and it is the afiertion, that the efefiive 
fianchtfe will ereate an influence that xnuft 
flidrtl^ operate againft every law, and every im- 
f^iinent to ithfeir adtn^on into power, after the 
year i75f8,'%heptei4od of the next General Elec- 
tion. 

But Ac ftnfwer to- this affertion is not difficult. 
Moft of the cities and boroughs in Ireland are 
formed of CorporatiOas that rc-eleii themfehres, 
9Q& ktep tip their own bodies : there are no 
f^oor Laws in Irelai^d, eonfcquently no fcot and 
\6t boroughs ; 1 only know of the Borough of 
Swords, which is open to all the inhabitants, pr 

what 
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whit we call pot-boilers ; but certainly there are 
very few of this defcription : in the ten northern 
-counties it is alfo certain that the Froteftants and 
^ Diffenters have a decifive majority ; confequently, 
the great influence of the Catholics, fo much mag- 
nified, which it is prefumed they would acquire 

• by the cleftive franchife, will extend c«ily to the 
remaining two and twenty counties ; and, there- 

. fore, giving this argument of their opponents its . 
fall force, an influence over forty-four Meinbefft, 
out of three hundred, may eventually overturn 
the eftabliftiment, as the Lords and the Crown 

. will hardly venture to oppofe what is required by 

, the reprefentatives of the people. 

Thus it is that grave charaders and refpe&able 
legiflators amufe their fancies with conje&ures an4 
remote contingencies, fetting round the 'fire of 
perfecution, and clofing their ranks, like thip 
fchool-boys in the Spectator, while they recited 
the legends of their grandmothers, and tales of 
apparitions, from Glanville upon Witches. 

. Let me alk, Jaftly, whether the date of this 
reftraining Aft be fairly flated ? whether any rea- 
fon has been afligned for its origin, fave only 
what proceeded from private and interelied mo* 
rives ? And if thofe queftions are anfwered, as I 
believe they muft be, if thefe afiertions will bear 
the teft of .inquiry, I may finally alk, whether 
cutting off three-fifths of the eledors was not an 
ad of power and of tyranny, unprecedented in 
the annals of Parliament ? And ftating it thus hy- 
pothetically, I appeal to the common fenfe of 

mankinc}^ 



mankind, and to that great principle to which all 
human inquiries mufl ultimately refult, that in*, 
tuitive fenfe of truth, which feems to Jbe; placed 
by ftovidence in the heart of* man. 

How far thefe truths may be acceptable to the 
powerful, is of little concern td me — a lafHng 
and durable principle ought not to be facrificed 
at the altar of caprice. That man limft be you;ngi 
ibdted, in this old world,, and far lefs acquainted 
tlian I have been with the ill-timed ingratitude of 
Princes, the petty chicane and flimfy deceit of 
their favourites, to facrifice .an eternal principle 
to fuch deceitful, tranfitory, aiid momentary con- 
fiderations. 

Happy are thofe who make this principle, the 
love of truth, and the convidlion Of general wjel- 
fere, their Polar Star, to guide them through a 
|>olittcal tempeft, created to obftruft reafqnabte 
defires^nd moderate requifitions, and to refift 
pacifying meafures by the artifices of the cunning 
monopolift of power, or by the ignorant enthu- 
fiafm of deluded men. , \ 
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* llo.ig. S A^rvKv AY y OSoher zbii^^Z' 

if i h^arcjed, in i f^rpier letter^ an expre^tya 
at the prefent formidabU ctffnbiaation, if it 
ipras. perfeyef ed 19, woulci ^nly ierve to build z 
^l§nh6 rx^^Q^^ reg;ai power in jEurope, 

wjiijlcti^a^ beep ja^oticed % your CorrefpQijd^lit 
Cassandra,* it was nx>i aii tafty opini<»j ; ^pr 
(Cm I wnii.d^r thaj: I ani juftified meri^ly t>y fuJ^fe- 
cyuept <eye3^ts, or right, by cha»C;e alo^§. 
/fnii^ j^mnz^47)>Y lo^ ^?^4 %?i «?qpweiiic^^ 
tew wen ei^fier i^ is t;6 delpi:|(? tBa^ tp un4.e)C.ejiyje 
^5»Jcuid, I knoyr welj thai it ip jj djiflSculf ft»i| 
^duQ]^^ ejK^terpriz^f t5? ppppfe fifvourit^* hopq^^ 
wb|chhaye been fdppt^d rathej: fiQm a fo^.4 if)??ft 
ghiation than a found judgment. 

That opinion was built upon the ftrength of 
the French frontier ; frdm the length of line up- 
on which the Coiixbined Armies muft ad ; upon 
the vaft eqtii][Uiges that muft attend them, where 
the inhabitants were more hoftile than even the 
army of Dumourier ; the difficulties of fuj>ply, 
and the fcareity of fctfage, added to the uniform 
f\Mfc$|$^hich has attended the French in their 
attacks'upon Aiiftrian Flanders, fince the dkys 6( 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

3 If 



If tt^. foi^ of |tu?ftpf, c^bima^ l^y $fet fipr 
l^ity of TfaapJ^, ia th^ Triply Alliaace, s^stf 
4«fenfively, c(?ul4 J%F4ly |?refi?nre %hH coimiijf 
£rOi|i JL0ui$ tl»^ ;^JVtfe it c^usm fef fi^rgotlea 
lliat jiU tlite viapri@ pf tti§ P^iJCe af MatU 
bprayj^ ^nd ?tinfc/^V(m^» the ihi^m^i^f tb$ 
{j^i^ate^ G^er^M, tfaejlr^ngih c^ tjh^ m^ft l^roaii-' 
ds^We cwij|trie», aii^ all th|5 yiiaoirii$ qf t«i^ ftto^ 
Cf fsfid caqap^igfiPs broiigbttHe Allies rm &rtW 
tban J^i^4r«Cf , .^ fortpefe ii<H ^feoye thwy inil« 

If th^ wfts tlie eiife, im^er &Meh Gen^vafo, I 
(l}a pp^ fee a:t ttlis fi^iell, i^ithf ;: ii^ tk» combio^^ 
tipn of £f^c^, or in the fbijiil^ of the psdjent 
IjfiV^Ui my 3re;^04 thfl .ih9uid change or Mmt 
j^ ^jiivamiag^ whiph ^]a^y naturdfy pofleia^ 
J^jj^pbii iB ¥<► awr^j afwi' Priiiee Heary A>e« 
^Qt Ifad tl^^ Jpjmffiafi amy. If Frederic tho 
Gt09,t- coQdijU^e4 t^ , ^ms c4 Btspd^nhoarg^ to 
v^ftpry an4 gloify* bW ccteftd^Sntial Mkiftftrs, hi§ 
lit^aiy #ri#3a4$> jbi^ fe:)ce<;mi>r3, mud U^ Generals^ 
t»v^ ^yeflt w#y to opiiBjiers and vifioMrics^^ 
^4 PifuffiLa ijpw is but the liw^i tmmiHis unshra. 

lu\ wluUfjv^r light we viikW thie pariudplfes ex 
coa^auMft ,of tt/f Ffenich S^^^jmblicaw, icitaia k 
i§that tb^y bay* bad ifupi^ #ad ext^nfiyc fiicoe^ 
ijji thqr HjiHjta^y eaSfftriid^es* Perhaps there iat 

«!at j^yjj««*ti}^^9ti4ft§, wjBofe agency «ndp.OTr?r, 
UJ(^ th^ pfi|etm» U y^ upkm>wn, and its cac* 
twt wcjp}flr# jevfei by pMipfophers. jSxmm. 
^igfr # ^ ^/^ft»r «pft^<J altar ^c pxtra- 
I ? yagance 
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viigante and fenaticifm of oiir civil wars; and 
Cardinal Mazarm, who experienced the effcfts, 
called Cromwell a fortunate madman. • 

i In this great vortex of contending powers, hap- 
py is it for Englatid that file is not yet, nor will 
flie probably be involved, if the ^ood fenfe of 
the community fhould have its due weight; we 
may lament the fate of the Royal fufferers-^— we 
may regret that licentioufnefe and anarchy pre- 
vail in a great country, where a rational govern* 
ment' and well-adapted conftitution might have 
beftowed the bleffings of freedom. Thefe poiiti- 
cal convulfions we may lament, like the earth;- 
quake^and convulfions of nature in Calabria ; but 
we fliould remember, that rufhing into their affift- 
ance, in either cafe, would only add new viftims 
to a great cataftrophe : if hundreds have fallen 
in the ftreets of Paris, thoufands ^f^ auxiliaries 
have perifiied in the defert plains of Champagne. 

Of all the Combined Powers there is only 
one, perhaps, who could wage a fuccefsful war 
againft France ; and you will fmile, when I name 
her— rit is Spain: I do not mean by a military 
s^greffi^n, but (if I may ufe the phrafe) by a 
commercial war; iQuch of the French wealth 
and commerce depend jipon that country; by 
forming commercial alliances with England, mu- 
tual and reciprocal advantages might be created ; 
perhaps, it might be the only certain method of 
preferving her Tranf- Atlantic colonies-— thofe co- 
lonies, the reparation of which forms a part of 
that fyftem, or j[>Ian ^ cpnduff, f ecom^ended^ it 
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is faid, to France, by a very atk, exttenfivc, a|id 
enlightened traveller.* 

Of the confeqnences of the prefent wisu*— 
of the probable events, which may arifc frote the 
pre&nt German combination, I cannot prefume 
to fay much; matters offbch political extent and 
magnitude, it may be well fuppofed, are beyond 
the reach of an humble arid obfcurc individual. 
It may be allowed to a well-wifticr to humanity, 
to paufe upon the late fhiitlefs devaftatipn of the 
eapiial of French Flanders, and the fate' of the 
inhabitants of Lifle ; to deprecate the unneceifajry 
horrors of war; to hope that the allies will nbt 
adopt that opinion which the Roman hiftorian^ 
in the motto to this Effay, afcribes to their Ger* 
man ancefto^s— that peace can be efieAed b\r. 
defolation. 



No, 14, Wepnesday, Odober^i^ ^79^- 
Natora paocos facit artifices, qiiilt09 jad!ces« 

A HE fentence which I fiave adopted for a 
motto occurs fomewherc in Mr. Locke's writii^, 
^hough I now forget the place; it is ^ devige upon 

f General Mirandtu 

l| celebrated 
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t a^l^hr^t^d clock at Str^lbourg. Th<e fre^t f^ 
lofopher applies it as an antidote tx) the vamQr of 
griticifm, fiiice nature ba^ been pnxiigal' . in the 
prodndlion of * critics, and cscon'oioical in xhlfs 
formation, of artlfte. 

' Various have ^cen the conjeftures uppa th^ 
kte celebrated retreat of the Duke of BrunJfwiicJiL, 
tL$ military men can no longer cpniidisr it a& i^ 
j^eat ioftance of generalihip, or compare it widi 
the retreat of the ten thouDs^nd imder Xenophpn^ 
who h^s defcribed that expedition, whi|:;.h h^ 
himfelf principally conduced: they wifh to re^ 
gard it in another point pf vi^w> ^^d confider ii; 
as a diplomatic arrangement between Pruili9. a^^ 
France* 

Waving cojxfiderations which are fo iji^rio^ 
t6 the good faith and fair dealing of th^ Prinee^ 
what has happened appears, when viewed through 
the ordinary medium of common-fenfe and ad^ 
mitted piaxims, to be the neceffary refult of the 
conduft of the leader of the Pruffian army. 

The late King of Pruffia in hi$ Maxims, 
fpeaking of the defe£b and advantages of his 
troopa, fays, thast tliey require ittJinite wtejition 
from their commanders; and that it is particu- 
larly requifite that they fti^uld he better fobfifted 
^han almoft any other troops in Europe, ^ut 
ix^rching through 9 proymc^ proverbially fte- 
rilc, rich only in tbc prod«4|w» of grap(?(&, 
which brought on a £ital dyfentery, wa9 fiupely 
oot confonant to the eonftnx^ion of that army. 
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^ kitlm tidoi 0f die gr^t lbu»i«r (>f fbiit dif. 

it appt ax« alli^ le^moisly ^rQJiteauiticat ^it 
^ite Dultt «>f B»U]^&ri6k, mdi di^ adv^imay^ of 
Afivcr:, otid «i fitie yjeia .of ootintr;^ all tbt -way 
M Pail^ tlairattgk a&.al>itfMlalit ttale oa k^ flanks * 
ikf dK MttJae, fiusfiild go «o the tigiit, au4 tra- 
ireA i c0a&trf AvIuDeh ha^ ftooe of ti^ adt^ii. 
tagei^ pamcbUiif dbat of a Ha^able ftri^im. 
^ WkkoQt tfae ccKminaad of a tiver, (&ya Fre^ 
llitic tJM Gjnekt) tbere cajdmot be ^entf ik % 

. in tbe Mjlxkh^ before dted, €lie tale Klnf 
tBudetnoib wii^tW tampaignf; and jaftifi€!6 hi^ 
condttfl in this particular in the i&ilejSan tji^ftr .b]f 
tmitSXf al^ne^ ind vt ia ajrema^ wetH XvOfthy 
^ ^tl^nftoii, that iB^edei^c's ciimpa%n^ sb^yttt tliat 
fiefibd w^e domme^ced in tfae middk oi wi^tt"^ 
tiid ^#t in the a&t&imi^tk^ ))eri«d of tht eqm«> 
'ttKfc> it is ^ell known, being r^tfikricabiy ni^fa^ 
itfimrable to men, and fiill more to hotfes. 

Havihg^ tbewfore, confidet^d this enterprij^e, 
ftndl oMipared it i^Hth thofe celebrated Masims^ 
i diimot 'hel|^ eokifideting what haa hap)N^]!»ai 
as the neceffary refult of a deviation from tiiofe 
valifcs Mid the i^rodaa of indifci-etion ; aad I 
•lafl iconckde this attiele with the Oj^nioti ^ 
tilt late C^enft Lioyd, ^thor ^the VrdfSaii 
iCtltery Syfteai, nn^ of the greaieft^miieAs ti|h>ii 

iMiSBMiued* 
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" The PrujBian army, being' compofed chict^ 
" of flrangers of different countries, manners!^ 
*' and religion, are united only by the ftrong 
*^ chain of military difcipline; this, and a moft 
^^ rigid attention to Eeep up all the forms and 
•^ eftablifhed difcq>line, conftitutes a vaft and 
" regular machine, .which being animated by 
" the vigorous and powerful genius of their 
'^ leader, may be juftly accounted one of the 
*« moft refpcftable armies in Europe; butihould 
" this fpring. languifh for an inftant only, the 
." machine itfelf, compofed of fuch heteroge- 
*^ neoHs matter; would probably fall to pieces, 
** and leave nothing but the traces of its former 
" glory behind/' > 

Having learned, from the fureft guides, from 
pradlice and experience, that all military, aggref* 
fion is fruitlefs — that the firft troops and the moft 
renowned generals now in Europe, can make no ^ 
impreflion nor create any alteration in the ftate • 
of France ; it remains for us to offer a few con- 
je&ures upon the fubjeftj to confider in what 
light we (hoilld view the French Revolution, and 
the confufion and anarchy which prevail in that 
countryi. 

Political ftorms are generated in nations like 
tempefts in the atmofphere ; the aAnihilation df 
government and of long-eftablilhed fyftems,' pro- 
duce violent exertions and powerful contefts 16 
fill up the vacancy which; muft neceffarily enfue, 
by fome other conftitution. Thus phil^ophers 
tell us that winds and hurricanes are generated 

by 
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by tb^ rzreh0Aoti of the atmofpbere/ and the 
eiSbrts of the cold anddenleair to replace it, to fill 
the vacuum, and to rieftore a due equilibrium. 

This uietajl^or will bear a ftrong and ufefai 
application; external dSbrt$ will only ferve t0 
increafe the ferment ; intelleftual, like naturat 
. ftorms, njuft Jake their courfe ; the exertions of 
foreign nations to flop a violent internal commo- 
tion would be fimilar to an attempt to bridle the 
taempeft, or to ar^eft the progrefs o^f the waves. 
The language of fycophants and courtiers about 
the power of regal combinations and French cru- 
fades, to ftop the prefect convulfion, fhould be 
yiewed and treated in the ftyle and manner of 
Canute the Greajt, when he placed his throne on 
tlje fea-cpaft, apd rebuked the flattery of his 
cojirtiers. • * , * 

This great event fhould operate in other coun- 
tnes, by timely admonition, and induce a re- 
fprojation of wanton wafle and idle dtffipation, 
in thofe of high rank, a reform of real grievances 
' and acknowledged abufeis ; it ftiould create pro- 
priety in the conduft of the ^reat ; and give, 
e^fe and contentment to the bafis of fociety, to~the 
gre^^t mafs and body of the people. -Thus the pa- ' 
rody may be ftill continued : this political ftorm 
may cleanfe the atmel^here of many grofs vapours 
in the different Governments in Europe, a^d gftr 
neral good may be derived from a partial evil. 

It was late \n the reign of Zing William, in the 

Treaty of Ryfwick, and afterwards by the Parti- 

tLon Jreaty, that a fyftem, or a humour, prevailed 

K hcre^ 
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here, to form combiuktions to regulate regal fuc- 
ceflioiis, and the intiemar arrangements and coii- 
ftitutjons of other countries. 

Upon this f«bjed, a great diplomatic writer* 
tEi^esa moft. fagacions obfervation,' that, inftcad 
itf defiring the guarantee of Ffance, and of other 
ciountries, in 1697, for the Aft of Settlement, it 
Would have been wifer, and far more becoming 
the.digAity of England, to have inferted an article 
in "that Treaty, containing k condemnation of the 
int^ference of States in the interna] affairs and 
dbmeiHc arrangements of their neighbours. -"-''- 
. Of the real grievances' of the State, happy is 
it for this country that few can be enumerated, 
none to which the Legiflature cannot give a full 
and competent redrefs. Agriculture might be 
gi*eatly increafed by a. fair equivalent for tythe^,' 
and the plough and the pulpit would be no 
longer at war; eafc and comfort might be given 
to the people by remedies a'gainft monopolizers 
a;iid foreftallers ; while the caufes of poverty 
niight be removed by a different mode of pro- 
viding for the poor, and idlenefo might be checked, 
as in Holland, by Jipufes qf induftry- 

By renewing the true tnd genuine fyftem of the 
Revolution— by repealing certain lav^s in ij6% 
1727, and 1745— -by granting the Eleftive Fran- ^ 
chife to the btilk pf the inhabitants' of Ireland, 
confirmed to them by that great event, and which 
they were deprived of near forty years after that 
«r^ of civi^ and religious liberty, a large body pf 

♦ The Abb^ Mablr, 

' '- '-'■ -^- ■ auxilj. 
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auxiliaries would be acquired in favour ^f the 
prefeni Conftitution ; wHile'all defires arid all com* 
binations of fedls and parries for reforms and inno- 
vations in that kingdom would be reftrained^ and> 
perhaps, annihiUted. 

In a word, while only fome few grievances fliall 
be unredreffed, the people of thefe kingdoms hav^^ 
x^ much good feiife ndt.to fe^ th^ fch^nKjs of Par* 
liamentajy Reformert m 51 j»ft Ughtu tp vieiY.thetit 
a^ m^re j^itical manoeuvres to obtaii^: pp^er, by 
glutting the weather-gage of a d^ufiyc and Uanfi- 
t^^ry popularity. While;the'ConftitutipQ is pr.c{- 
ferved in its gfcnuiae vigour, nfe miaii, witka gUm-. 
ng^ering of jioliticalfcience^ can M^ifti tq int/QcJuce^ 
fcei^s; of anarchy and cpofufionin the place of; 
ord^r> of government and of yqal freedom ^ thc^ 
fyftem of a cMm^ric^l equality, for a fyftem of xi-^j 
tip)3tal an4 juft fubordinatip^ ; and the effQCt jpf (afijt ; 
vifionaryy who fhpuld atten[ip|:to;recommex^ l^x 
would be confider^d, by theihinking parts of jhe 
commumty, like the. cpndiiflt of the tritiVeUerj whtf 
pSrefe^tcd a fj^agmfentof lavaJP a^ciety^ of anti-. 
qijarians, hoping by a cheinical a^ia^lygSi tp;SJE^; 
c^ain its. compofition, thaj. the Krin{;ipje migbt 
b§ propagated,. an4 that :we: mighty htys./tht iid-.i 
vantage i>f volcanos and burning mountiiins m 
England. 
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On dolt tout hire fo^ le peuple, & iitnpar le peuple. 

La Rochefaucaul9« 



I 



F it was the wiffi and defire of wife me& in thcf 
kft age to govern their, conduft, and form their 
principles upon the experience of their predecef- 
forrs, and to frame theif governments upon the 
principles of fcience and philofophy, it appears 
to be the fancy of the prefent period to fet expe-» 
rieuce totally afide ; to confidei' the knOwle^e 
c^ntfldned in book's as mere lumber, and iha:3^ims 
approved by time a^ piiejudices ,* to dazzle the 
populace with fptendid novelties', and to confotftid 
the reafoning of eirperieneed politicians by the 
random fpectilationS of ignorant reformers. 

It is: true, every age hias produced beings of 
this defcription, who have had a tranfitory, a par- 
tkl fiiccef^. Jacob Behmen ^^ mcfre enlightened 
thtfn the mdft Icfamed divhaes in one age ; stnd the 
Hutchinfojiians knew mote of natural philofdphy^ 
than Newton in another ; but the reign of thofe 
mountebanks wsts^^but ftiort: m our days, their 
predominance feems to be more confiderable, 
their defigns more enlarged, their influence more 
extenfive, and the new is to regenerate 
THE oxn WORLD, uuder the aufpices of Mr. 
Paine. _ 
'- ' *^ ~ . Awar 
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Aware that ignorance would vent its fpleen 
fooner br later, againft knowledge, the Rbtnans 
allowed fervants to indulge their fat cj^ ih a certain 
jiart of December by farcafm> againft their maf- 
ters. One of the greateft wits of thef Auguftan 
age has preferred one of thefe pafqttinadfeS againft 
himfelf,* which from the feftival obferved at that 
time, was called Saturnalia, in which every com- 
ment was tolerated that could be invented by li- 
. cyentioufnefs. 

The Saturnalia of Pairia (for in this light I 
have always confidered hi^ Effays) have certainly 
^much plaufibility, much novelty, and ingenuity, 
and confequently entertainment ; and, like thofe 
pafquinades amongft the intients, there is fome 
truth mixed with falfehood, as muft be the cafe in . 
every general fatire, fince no human charafter or 
inftitution is exempted from blemifties and imper- 
feAions. 

^ Of all the affertions which have ktely appeared, 
which would appear to be only a ludicrous para- 
dox, if it was not gravely infifted upon, the moft 
extraordinary is thi^ : that though we Have laws, 
yet we Have no cbnftitution ; that for ages we have 
been in an error -, and that we have confounded 
our fyftem of laws with a conftitution founded 
upon the fuppofed cdnfent of the people; but 
which cannot be proved to have everT^een ol> 
t;ained in England. 

• Horace, Lib. II. Sal. 7. 

To 
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To prove this paradox; it is faid, thitthe maS 
or body of tht pedple fliotild meet — ^pbflibly iii^ 
Salifbuty Plain; or ibme other widie diftria?— and 
prdcrite c^rtatat gciier^l rules for a leglflature,^ 
aSid a mtfde of general reprefeutation ; without 
Trhich necefiary prelittiiiiarythey are nbt gbvenied'^ 
by a^fyftem of their ovfri choice, *which alone ■ 
creates a conftitutidri ; and cbnfeqiicntly that 
they have not the advantage of the commoh club, 
dr the moft ordinary contrivial fociety. 

Though I own I think thfe anfwer to this para-' 
dcix' is not difficult, yet I have not hatl the good: 
fortune to fee it fairly met and fully refuted ^ ahd^ 
if it had not been repeated, atnd gained profelytes,' 
poffibly it would not be worthy of refutation. . 

But as this do£lrine continues ftUl t6 make fomc 
way, through the aid of thfe French Revolution-' 
ifts, I Ihall trouble you with fome remarks upon^: 
the ancient ftateof our Parliamentary repV^fenta* \ 
tion; hoping" that ir may lead our reformers to 
take the trouble of inquiring into the original 
difpofitions' and arrangements of that edifice 
which they defign to rebuild ; that my conjedurcs 
on this fubjeft may be fuperfed^d by better infor- 
mation ; or that, if I am juftifiable in my opinions, 
that they niay not reftrain that conftitutidnal li- 
berty which they profefs to enlarges 

If we can difcover in any country a fyftein of . 
reprefeutation, in which the great diftri6ls were 
enjoined to fend Members to a general Council of 
the State, while the fub-divij5ons, towns or bo^ 
roughs, were defired to fend deputies at their dif- 

^ cretion> 
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cretipn, as expedience fcouldfeqiiire,. or acoo|d*- 
ing tQ their ability to fuppcwf theHi; we ihpuld 
pronounce, without hefitation^ that a reprefegita- 
tibn,* founded originally upop fiich an unreftraii^ed 
conlent and free choice, Svasfr^e in every fenfe; 
and that imagination* could not deyife a fyfiem 
where freedom and general lilijsrjiy was more coi^ 
fulted 

I fay,, and I repeat it ewpljatically, that if tjic 
people of England were to be convene^ pn S:j- 
lilbury Plain, and if it were prafticable to colleft 
the fenfe of fuch an aflembly, that a fyftem of 
Reprefentatioji <;ould not li^ d[evifed which had 
more the fpirit of general freedom than tl?at 
which ejijoined the deputation of Members from 
each county,, and from every fmall diftriS or coU 
ledion of houfes in that county, as their circum- 
fiances, prudence, or difcretion ftiould require. . 

This affertion I Ihall aflurae as an a<|initl;ed 
truth,, and endeavour to apply it to thjC cafe of 
our Parliamentary ^eprefentation as it, originally 
flood., ., 

^be firft time that th^ boroughs were ^njoij^^d ' 
to fend Members to Parliament, was in the year 
1^95, the tvventy-third. of Edward the Firft, be- 
jfore which period |;he cgunties alone \j:erq r^prc^ 
fented. 

" The writ . which was fent to the S^l^eriff of 
J5[orthamptonlhire, after the ufual preamble^ ^- 
joined him to fend two knights from the countjr 
pofitively ; two citizens from any city, ^nd t\^o 
bur^effes from any borpugh that chofe to b? re- 
prefeixted in that diftri£l* 
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The words ^re, Difos milifus de qul^tihet civitfite^ 
ejiffdem comitatusy & duos Burgenffs df quolihet bur-- 
go, &c.. J am forry to take up ^ pajt of your va- 
luable Paper by a verbal crijticifin ; but the \rord 
quolihet may be fiiirly tranflated, any city or bo- 
rough that thinks proper to be reprefeute4, a fenfe 
which may be ftill farther prpved by fubfequen|. 
obfervations^ 

In the f6th year oiF fldw/ird the Firft, the She-. 
xifF of Buckinghamfliire, af}:er returning twq 
knights for that county, anfwer^ to the writ, that 
there was no gity or boropgh in. that diftridi who 
were able to fend Member^ to Parliament. 

And in the 30th of Edward the Third, the She-. 
riff of Larfcaftiire, after the return of knights for, 
that county, gives this reafon why citizens and. 
burgeffes were not iifually fent, nor ought to be 
fymmoned to Parliament ; and that was 01^ account 
qf the towns of that diftrift being too poor to 
pay their wages, and fupport the e:^pence of Par- 
liamentary Reprefentatives* 

I perceive that I have been Infenfil^ly led into 
a detail of precedents, which ^yould exceed. If if 
was continued, the ufual bounds pf thefi? Eflay§. 
I {hall content myfelf with this general affertion;j 
tifat our Parliamentary Reprefentation was ori- 
ginally founded on common* coufent — was conti- 
nued by the general acquiefcence of the people — r 
that counties were obliged to fend Members ; and 
the cities and boroughs at their own difcretipn, 
according to th^jr own ufages, and local charters 
or conftitution^; and for the truth of this affer- 

tion;^ / 
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tion, I appeal to one of our ableft writers on this 
fubjeft,* a treatife of acknowledged ability, and 
I accompany this obfervation with a reference. 

If]! then,' it be true, that our Reprefentation 
was founded upon common confent, and the free 
choice of the people, to fend Reprefentatives in 
their own ivay to Parliament, I cannot conceive 
that dividing the country into fquares, or areas, 
or circles, or new-modelling the eleAfons of bo- 
roughs, by cei-tiin mathemMi^aair'^dpiirtiois, • bor- 
rd-^ftdf frbffi Fretieh geography, tan add kny thing 
W (fur coiiftitutiotiil freedom, fince nothing cah 
\ie ttlbre fr^b thii gfeneril ■ content aid commoii 
choiapii^wif^thfer a ref6i*th bie of American or 
P¥chc!i''mafi\ifl€lu're, whether it proceeds from the 
liiiniftar'tfr frote* att Oppfefitionift— froiii'aLegifli- 
toi' 6i iff EMpiri^a Gafcoi^e or a' HotTpiir; 
ckfistM ii! is, that a refoito coming frdiil any of 
Ihofe i^ti'irlers ttroiild be a fubftitution 6f the opt- 
irilSds^of a Jftfrelgiinatioii, or the imaginations of 
iudmdud& iti the place of a fyfterti which has beeii 
originally chofen, and ctintinii^d by thefanAioh 
of the peio^le of ' EngUnd. 

* Hillory of* Boroughs, by Dr. Brady, p. 54. 
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On doit tout hire four le peuple, & ricn^^r le pcuplc. 

La R0CHEFAUCAULi>w 



w, 



r HY the -counties of SagUnd are unequal, 
•what the original reafon of this upequardivifion 
was, probably cannot now be traced, no more 
ths^n the caufes of the different provincial dialedte 
vfrhich prevail in thi5 kingdom ; poffibly they arofe 
from the limits and fubdivifions of the Hep- 
tarchy ; and men that have been ufed to particular 
cuftoms find it to be rheir intereft to remain under 
the fame^-combinations. ' The fame rule may be 
applied to fmalier diftrifts, towns or boroughs, 
whofe modes of ele&ion cannot now be altered 
without a violation of ufages, which, by ^ length 
of time, have grown into rights and privileges. 

1 cannot conceive th^ any wife country would 
take away any rights or privileges upon a pre- 
conception or prejudice that men under particular 
defcriprfons would violate their truft ; it will be 
time enough to disfranchife when malverfation is 
aftually proved ; and here let it be remembered 
that there is a principle of reform adually exift- 
ing in this country,- \vjfe, juft, and gradual — 
I mean the principle of extending the right of 
eleftion where boroughs have been proved guilty 

of 
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of notorious comiption : fuch a principle, I l;>e- 
lieve, obtained fopn after the Revolution in thp^ 
cafe of .one borough ; and in our own day€, in 
the cafe of Shoreham and of Cricklade. 

But I own, I think fome regulations might noyr 
\^ adopted, which would not injure, but reftore 
our invaluable Conftitution to its primitive excel- 
lence .and genuine purity, though they would not" 
anfwer'thepurpofes of political malcontents arid 
<iallic levellers. 

'i'he firft would be that of regifters, of afccr^^ 
taining the rights of etfeftion, and rendering con- 
tefts lefs expenfive by concurrent polls in popu- 
lous, or polls in different parts of extended dif- 
trifts ; under which head the cafe of Weftminfter 
is mpft confpicuous, where the parochial regifters 
have riot as yet a legal fanftion, to anfwer the pur- 
, pofe of a fair evidence and juft criterioff'to decide 
the rights of eleSion- . 

Before the enlargement of the number of Re^ 
prefentatives is brought into debate, it feems nar 
tural to enforce the attendance of the exiftirig 
Members, as in ancient times, by fines, or other 
coercive methods ; but the Iharteft rule to carry 
this point might poffibly be to enlarge 'th<i quorum 
Vhich makes a Houfe, from forty to two* hun- 
dred. .' 

The burthen of public bufinefs might be mor^ 
equally fliared between the two Houfes, and the 
Ariftocracy might derive a degree of crecJit, by 
originating certain bills, which, from the aid of 

' " 'La, the 



t^ ^4^, ijDin^s jwigure jilfhin their ipbefcj 
$^d 5J|b|jc\confeqpei^9q might ^e thus ^aiR^ji 
frjun theuplUy.of their. e;sertions, which ^capnot 
ever be obtaHaiefi by ^ visjimrfia. j 

If ^e jreat manufi^mjiAg tp^yns, a$ LcNs, 
jy\e%j[d,jpir^Birw ^C. fliojfld cJefirfc.it,- 

(whfch m;)^ or migjbt fliot bp . thiB Qafe) 1 ojfVQ I 
tl^iiik ,^^ P^t J33 l^e fiftablecj to ,ftnid R^ppp- 
i^tf tij(es fo.ParUaiaept, fo fifperinteficl t^eir i^i- 
terefts; it would certainly be agteeatble tp the 
pjia<^|pl^ of .the C^^uftitutioa; and I . believe 
Durham was.thu^ enablpd to fend Mf^xb^ers, by 
an Aft of ParU^mex^t, in^he middlie of the laft 
century- 

. But wh^tevj^ is, or n^y \Ky iji cpn^ewjla^^, 
tion, I nufft dqpre^tp, ynth fY^ §994 J^^x- 
b.?r of ^IbciQty, plans .f)£ ^p;Yiapn|neut .pr of f^r 
prefwt^tion firpm fx^^fp; .e;^:^^ if jept)jiepus 
opinions and abfurd prejudices ,^hP^ld pTedomi* 
iiate ; I ihfiiuld reinind J^ t^t w^ t^d 

^rfprs of ;pur pwn, a]9i4 that ^45,nif^ jfot haye 
ji^cf^urfe to thof^ of JEr^ch ip^^uf^fture ; \>^^t£r 
. aflj^r^dly; ^^d more pUufible, .^t 1^, ;^re .^ 
prpje^^of Cromwell, 4>r,thip drews of H^rriug- 
to^, ,iih^n ^hofc Qf\.our l^ht-^e^ded and frivplpus 
iie'^h^bou^rs. 

Let me aflc whether any fyftem of govenin|,qit 
call be more roflQi,antic or e;Ktrjaviiga4t, or ijny 
rijpfefefttatipii moire mldy tfc^n t;hat where t|}e. 
Spyern^4 one day may ,be the. governors pf ^he 
mspLti ^hfre Jthe whole P/wUag^^i^t ip ipeligiblfi 

after 



after two years, and where inexperience is thus 
fyftematically eftabliflied* 

Let me alk of .the i^I^prs of.this met^ropolis, 
whether they would chufe to be on the footing of 
thofe of Paris, where the^ have feventy-twa 
ballots jSar ppljs, in ^e ©wrfc pf two years, jEbr 
M^b^rs Qf PwUament alone, without reckon- 
ing thofe for Mayors, Juftice^, Curat^s> Bifhpps, 

This msjy appear tp be ^an extravagant af- 
fertion tp thpfe who have AOt vifi^ted. that capital^ 
but tjbe proof is npt difficult; for ^aris, there 
are twenty^four Members---th^y ballpt for oply 
one at a tinie, in a church; as.ev^ry.el^^pr ipay 
proppfe a candidate, they have a fecpji4> ^ud 
t];ien a thjrd ballot, to bring, tp an iffue betwcea 
A. ^nd B. who have the gr^ateft number of 
fufibiges ip the firft ballpt ; ^.fo that the[,ele£torjf 
of Paris, whp h^y^ no recpmpenfe, nor even r^- 
frefhment,for thi?ir trouble, ^re continually tal^en 
Dp, and c9nftantjj occupied in ele£iipns. 
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No. I7# Friday, December^, ^79?: 



On doit tout hire pour le peuple, St rtcn far le people. 

La' RotHZFAUCAULD. 



JHE fchemes of Parliamentary Reform in 
Ireland might be efFedlually checked l^y extend-j 
ing the Eleftive Franchife to the biilk of the in- 
bitants of that country. Having troubled you 
with three letters in September, upon the claims 
of the Irifh Catholics, I fhall dwell no longer upon 
a fubjeft which is now well underftood, ' They 
certainly have gained a viftory, by clofihg with 
their opponents upon their own ground.' .TKe 
Grand Juries in Ireland fay, fupport the fyftem 
eftablifhed at the Revolution. The Catholics may 
well hold the fame language, fince they were 
Jurors and Eledors not only in 1692, the date of 
the firft Irifh Parliament in, the reign of King Wil- 
liam, but for many years after that period. To 
grant the Catholics what they have petitioned for, 
would be to revert to the fyftem of tjie Revo- 
lution. 

I do not indifcriminately condemn the new 
conftitution in France, with fiery zealots of To- 
ryifm in this country, whq have written upoA 
meafures which they never experienced, and upon 
cSeds, which they never faw ; nay more, iri 
one moft important reform, I think they have 

furpa{re4 
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furpafifcd .this country. I mean in. the article of 
general arbitration extemiing to all cafes, by which 
litigations ar^,prevented, and law-fuits . M^iU be re- 
dii,ced, perhaps, to a fifth part of the ufual num- 
ber, let intefcfted chicanery fay what it will upon 
the glorioiis uncertainty of the law. 

Common feeling and common fenfe will decide 
thatiaw-fuits and lawyers are the greateft griev- 
ances in this country; their. tedioufnefs has long 
been, and juftly, complained of; and if autho* 
rity is wanting,, the Parliamentary labours of Lord 
Somers are the bell comments upon this fubjeft. 

But I. perceive I have unwarily digreffed; all 
.that I wiih to^ dwell upon is, to deprecate fchemes 
of Parliamentary Reform adopted, from France. 
Before I have done, let me adyert _ to .that argu- 
ment of which Reformifts have .been, and are, 
fo very tenacious, namely, that we have no Cox>> 
ftitution in this country. It has happened to 
many, I make no doubt, as wpU as rayfelf, . in the 
Gourfe ofrcommon converfation at Paris, and even 
in this country, to hear this. do6lrine gravely af^ 
ferted. The mode of . carrying on the argument is 
pleafant, - and.its defcription may, perhaps, en- 
liven a grave fubjeft. 

The outlines of the French. Conftitution have 
been publiihed in a little book, which is, fold for 
^three-pence. This they, eonfider as the original 
-compaft; and the friends of that fyftem, and of 
its adoption in this country, generally produce 
• this Jittle work, in the courfe of their arguments, 
and alk whether we can fliew fuch an original 

compadl, j 



8a Tiff criasts*; 

cfOEftpaft; « OtJiifttarticto ? If it fkotfid l)rrtf K^, 
tblt dur CotiftiriitiM i^ to b*-ttafcecl iii thfe Sfttiit* 

WTtirD J that \^e hivife liw"^, bint tMt vrs ciakfttffAt 
prove tfet wcf had a c®m|^«gE fotbff^d otii gto^fH 
confent, fimilar t6 thdirsj l*hith {boiikl hfiavcf jwre- 
cfeded our laws. 

Now' as this parador, hWev^twhiinfteil, has 
certainly gained profelyteS, I Ihotild ptd^ft, 
thforagft thfe mediudi df ycfflf valtrAbl^ i^i*J>er, tfiirt 
it ftfoiiWbe mc^t in theii? ovi^ii T^ay. 

I Ihould wifti that an abftriS' ot th'e'^ leading 
prindiipfe oF our Conftittltiian] Ihotild bi drawn 
itpin a fbort and eafymann^]^; atid rend&fed'fe. 
.miKar for the nfe of chSldrte. Th^ thl^i be 
rendered 'ch>dap, add difpe'rfed lifcfe the clie'ijp^ edi- 
titm'of the French^ Gdnftifution: and fhusf oge 
childifh argument might be met by anofhter. 

Dr; TnrfleV's abridgments of m-any lifeftil w6¥ks 
fdrnifli plans for fueb a fkeiffch of ejpi1!6Aie-: ftw 
writers deferve eonfidetaticttand p4^eferm€nt tmrt 
than' this gentletnan does, if UhSe cKflertfiaaiti^ii df 
ufeful knowledge be merititiotis^ and he would 
thus add one to the matiy feflrice^ he has feYir^gred 
to the public and to the rifing generatlcfe. 

Ta concltide, the maiitil of a gtek^ French* Pa- 
triot, an admired x^ter, aiid afag^eloiis phitefo- 
phcr, which has beett chpfen-ai a niiM&tc^ this 
BflRty , ha« beeh ncgl^fted by that nation ; "happy 
would it have" beetf for France, had^ thii 'rtili^g 
Powers done" every thitig f o f^rvfc' the^peoptfey "vrtth?- 
oirf ufing thcin as a'n inftihinxent to* effeft a RhirS- 

lution. 
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lution, and bribing them to their own deftruftion j 
inftead of difcharging their debts, which they 
might have efFefted by the fale of the -church 
lands, they have increaf«d the national incuih-, 
brance ; quieted the people by a temporary fuf- 
penfion of taxes, and amufed them with meta- 
phyfical and imprafticable fyftems of Government. 

The fum and fubftance 6f what I fhould be 
happy to convey to the people is this : that we 
have a Conftitution ; that that fyftem is moft inva- 
luable, becaufe it is founded onginally on general 
confent; and is guaranteed by continued acquief- 
cence : and if> to follow the imagixiation of fpe- 
-culative theorifts, the body of the people were- 
affembled in a great, plain, the Chief, or Prefident, 
of J fuch an affembly, (call him by what title you 
pleafe) could npt make ajpropofition more conlb- 
nant to the general wilh, or agreeable to genuine 
liberty, than that the great diftrifts fhould fend 
Members to Parliament, and the fmaller pncs 
Ihould be reprefented alfo, if they thought pro-, 
per, in their own way, and according to thejr 
own choice, cuftoms, and ufages. 

In a word, the preferv^tion of our Conftitution 
in its original purity, is the true reform, and the 
moft confonant to juft, rational, and com^reh^n- 
five ideas of liberty. So well-founded was that 
calogium which Algenjon Sydney afcribed to one 
of the greateft of our monarchs in his laft mo- 
ments — ** That be left the Englifti Conftitution as 
he had found it, free as the intiemal thoughts of a 
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ifo. t8. ^foNDAr, Jamary'ly 1^93-' 

*!rro8 I'ynufvc itxihi^ HtiUo difcrimine habctur. 

Virgil. 

1 HAV£ lately obferVed, With much ;pleftftbwi, 
Ibme detached ahiclies, relative to the req^efi^ «f 
the &ii(h Cathblics, in yiDur valuable P^per ; but 
st$ they are briefly, and, therefore, rather ob* 
fcnrely elpreffed, 1 fiiaH fttmbfc y^u with feiftC 
i'l^ttiarks, in addition to thofe ElEiys upon thfe 
ftbjeft in the month of Sfeptettiber ; antl tjpWi a 
PifKattrentaiy Rieform juft before the meeting 
of a Greait Affembly. I Ihali labour to be 
brief, and endearont to confine myfelf to one 
conlideratton, the relative fituatton of the Ctthoiic 
timers in England ^nd in Ireland. 

fa England, by a law pafffeti ab6ut the yeal- 
169$, t^ oath$ of allegiance, of abjuration, and 
of fupremacy, may be rendered to ^11 peffois who 
offer to vote at eleAions, (m penalty of rejeftion. 
Thefe prefcriptions are repeated and enf6rced in a 
variety of laws, too numerous to recite ; but it h 
to be obferved, that the deckration made and 
figned by Members of Parliament in bdth king:- 
doma, when they take their feats, is not fenjoined 
to be taken in any of thofe laws by voters at 
el'eftions. 

By a kw p^fifed' in the firft Irifli Parliament 
after the Hanover Succeflion, in 17 16, Papifts who 

Ihali 



ftiaU vote are irequved to take thepatfespf all?^ 
glance and abjuration fix months before, or at the 
«l^aio?Sb if requirecj, imi^T a p«iialty pf jool. re- 
cpverable upon a Qifi Tarn adlion, if they lJiQul|fc 
YOtf contrary to the prf fcriptions of this law. 

Thtrs tW ri^gulations aboi^t Papift-vot^ri jftoQ^ 
in both Hngdoms originally ; by which it ^, 
p«$rs, that they w^pre, till near forty ycftrs after 
liie Revolution, yearly fimilar: Ithinkgvep bis* 
fore th^ Reformation it might bf pi^pvedl th^tmai)Qr 
Qf^h^i^ 4id, ^M could, ccHjfiftently with their 
t0iLet9 md priiiGiples, take the ogths ^g^inft th^ 
Pope's fyprem^q^: but that inqui/y would expe^4 
ihe bownds of this Eflfey. 

• It wilj be fufficient for my purpofe to affm, 
that if Catholics would take (he paths of alle^ 
giaae«, of abjuration, and fuprejnacy, they migh| 
vote inSngUnd; and that till the year 172^7 it 
was fufficicnt to tak/^them in thp manner labov^ 
recit^ i% Ii^ta^d, in order to enaipie itjb^sni t? 
vote at eledlions, with the e3?:cfeption of the oath 
oE .fuprema<?y, which laft made the effential dif- 
fcireiice In the qualification of vpters in jbe twq 
kingdoms. 

. Thua I have laboured to prove that the fitua^ 
tipn of the fiLomaw Catholic^ wa$ originally fimir. 
larintfeefe kiijgdoixis: I ftiall/therjefpra, affuiiif 
thefe prfcfflifeB a3B coscedkdj and femld tfefs fubf^T 
quent argument npon th^, that a eoftipUance 
with the requeft of the Catholic8»iii Ireland, via, a 
inqpeal of the reftrisfiiona fibee $7^7, MrPuld pvit 

M^;. them 
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tbem upon the iiime fituation nearly in England 
and in Ireland. 

The two claufifis which they have reqtiefted to 
^ repealed was a law in 1 7273 containing a ge-' 
lieral prohibition of Catholics voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and certain words which were 
added to the Freeholders oath in 174S, by which 
voters were to fwear, " That they were neither 
jPapifts nor married to Papifts, nor did they educate 
their children as fuch/' 

If, therefore, thefe prohibitions were removed, 
they would then vote, taking the oaths pre- 
:fcrlbed by the law in 17 16, which was only far- 
ther enforced, but not altered, and ftill remains 
Upon the Statute Bopk; but the prefcriptions' of 
that law were nearly fimilar to thofe relative to 
Catholic voters at the time of the Revolution in 
England, which are ftill in force ; and, therefore; 
it follows, as a neceffary precaution, that voters of 
that perfuafion would then be in a fimilar fituation 
nearly in England and in Ireland. 

A farther advantage would arife from the Ca- 
tholics voting under the law in 1716; that their 
taking the oaths fix months before the dedion 
would operate a^ a regifter of voters of that 
perfuafion ; and if it Ihould be extended, or^ in 
plainer terms, if all perfons were enjoined to 
qualify in the fame manner, it would operate as 
a geneial regiftry of all the eledors in the king- 
dom ; a meafure Jo often recommended, fo necef- 
fary and ufefuli but which from a want of due no- 
4 toriety. 
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toriety, or promulgation <^ the laws^ has hitherto 
been unfuccefsful. 

It would be fuperftuoua to dwell upon the ob- 
vious advantages of this conceflion; the impo% 
ant confequences of obtaining the majority df 
the inhabitants of Irelanc} as auxiliaries to the 
prefent fyftem, eftablilhed at the Revolution; 
to take bail and folemn engagements of thdr 
fidelity to the Crown and the Conftitutioh. 

Thus I have laboured, in the courfe of thefe 
Efiays, to throw ^very light pppn this fubjeft, 
aware that juft minds will ever draw fair cbnclu* 
fions from ftatemients faithfully fubmittedto their 
infpe&ion, where laborious inveftigation isdixe&ed 
by candour and by truth. 

Nor do I yepent of my induftry, having erct 
found thofe of that perfuafion to be honourable, 
Und confequently grateful — ^Virtues which, it b 
too true, 1 hav? not djfcovered in thofe who oc- 
cupy primary ai^d more illuflrious fituations. 
But the prefent period affords more ufeful leiTons 
than any which can occur to an obfcure individual ; 
every day produces events which engage the gene- 
ral attention— events which concern thofe princi- 
pally who are. in the highefl fituations, fince the 
tempeft fpares the humble Ihrub, but levels the 
prideof the foreft. 
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No. 19. Tuesday, January zzy 17^3. 

melius adituS| portufque per negociatores cogDiti, 

TACITU3. 

JTXS few undertakings have aufwered Ijetter, in 
all reQjeils, than the packets between Milford 
Haven and WaterFord, I trouble you with fome 
remarks upon that fubjeft, as the communicatioQ 
with the fouth of Ireland is ftUl capable of great 
improvements. 

To facilitate and flioften the correfpondeiice 
betweea Waterford and Cork, a bridge would 
be neceffary oyer the Suir at the former place j 
this, from the dejpth and breadth of that river^ 
which are fimilar to that of the Thames at Black- 
friaxs, has been regarded, till lately, as a chimeri^ 
cal projeft; but fubfcriptions, to a confiderable 
amount, have been recently made for this purpofe, 
?offibly the creftion of a bridge upon the com- ^ 
inon plan might be imprafticable^ though one pro- 
jefted upon the fcheme of the famous bridge of 
boats at Rouen, or of the wooden bridge at Derry,^ 
in both which places the river§ are far more con-» 
fiderable, might anfwer; or the fubftitution of 
one of thofe machines, in the place of the prefent 

• The bildgc at Londonderry was built by aii AmericaD pro- 
jeftor for io,oocI. — the timber was brought fronx Bofton. 

very 
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vtty inconvenient feirjr-boats which are ufed on 
the Rhine, and which tranfport the largeft wag- 
gons at Wefcl, Cologne, and Coblentz, and other 
})arts 6f Germany. 

The communication betweeh Waterford and 
Cork might be fhortened near thirty Englifti 
miles, by making a new road from Mnllinevat to 
Nine-mile Houfe, on the great north and fouth 
road between Cork and Dublin. This might be 
effected by the judicious expenditure of twelve 
or fourteen hundred pounds at the utnioft, as 
materials are excellent and commodious, and a 
mail-coach might be eftabliftied on this road in- 
ftead of making a circuitous courfe by Kilkenny^ 
and feye above half a day-s journey between Cork 
antl Wattrford. 

Thus a dire6t communication would be opened 
between this capital and the principal town in 
the fonth of Ireland, the great emporium of the 
ptovifion ttade^ of great confequence at all times, 
^but particularly in war, where the navigation 
Would not he interrupted by bars, or tide-har- 
bours, nor the roads in South Wales, or in Ire- 
land, rendered incommodious by ferries, or by a 
mountainous country, as is the cafe in the jour- 
ney to l>ublin, thtough North Wales* 

This obfervation, however, applies to a diredl 
comnrunixration through Gtoucefter and Rofs to 
Milford. Why the mail-coach at prefent crolTes 
the &E!vem, at a very inconvenient ferry at the 
pliflkge ttearBriftol, 1 could never dtfcover; but' 
fuppofe it to be owing to fome private job, • or 

fome 
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fome particular and felfifh, or mere local conve*^ 
nience. _. . .. ^ 

The exertions of the gentlemen in South Wales 
will, probably, foon complete the road, and im- 
prove the inns in the communication through 
Gloucefter to Milford ; and it will certainly amply 
recompenfe all the 'trouble and expenfe attendant 
upon this undertaking. 

The roads in thofe diftrifts, as well as the turn- 
pikes all over England, are, however, capable of 
great improvement ; whenever carriages fhall be 
couftru^led upon true mathematical principles, 
and contrived fo as to meliorate and . to benefit, 
and not to injure the roads, which is fer from be- 
ing the cafe at prefent in England, and ftill lefs in 
Ireland ; and I have often heard, from able and 
fcientific men, what I am inclined to believe to 
be true, that our fyftems of turnpike and road 
laws, with regard to waggons and ftage-coaches, 
were formed upon erroneous principles ; licenfing 
carriages which injured the roads, by limiting the 
weight of thofe with broad wheels, which were in- 
tended for their prefervation. 

But this confideration might extend too far i 
fuffice it to obferve briefly, that the dimenfions 
of all carriages, their height, breadth, and pro- 
portion, and of their wheels or rollers alfo, the 
elevation or angle of the draft, the beft conflruftion 
for the prefervation of the roads, the mofl ad- 
vantageous mode of harnefling horfes, &c- are all 
capable of being afcertained, with that precifign,. 
certainty, andaccuracy, which we fearch in v^in 

'in 
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inptlier fciences ; but which are to be obtained 
only by experiments on models of carriages, and 
by calculations grounded upon the applicatiou 
of mathematical principles. . • 

To conclude, the obfervation of the Roman 
hiftorian, the motto of this Effay, that the cli- 
mate and foil of England and of Ireland were 
fimilar, but that the harbours of the latter were 
better, applies more particularly to the portsr of 
Cork and Waterford ; by judicious arrangements, 
by facility of communication, their advantage^ 
may be reciprocally beneficial ; and London will 
become eventually the center of intelligence, of 
correfpondence, and of exchange, and, in a word^ 
the capital of the fouth of Ireland, 



No. 20. Saturday, January 26, 1793. 



^Extrcma per illos 



Jaftitta excedens terris, n^lligia fecit* 

Virgil. 

XXAVING lately read, with much pleafure, a 
vindication of the conduft and principles of the 
Irilh Catholics, I fliall trouble you with a fliort 
abftraa of an authentic document, to which tiiey 
have referred in their petition to the Throne, but 

N whio^ 
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iirhich t^iey have not given ampQg tli^e proofs 
in tbeir Appendix. 

After ftating the refplutions f f feveral Gr?md 
Juries and County Meetings,, particularly thofe of 
Limerick, where a great La\y Officer appeared 
in perfon to countenance that Affociation, and of 
Louth, where the firft Commoner in Ireland pre- 
fided, they proceed to defcribe their ancient rightSj^ 
as they were eftablifhed in 169 1, by the Treaty of 
Limerick. 

It were to be wilhed they had publiftied thi^ 
Treaty in their compilation, which confifts of 
thirteen articles. As it now a fc^rce document, 
of the exiftence and ratification of which, as well 
as of its extent, fome perfons have evep enter- 
tained doubts, As much may turn hereafter up- 
on that Treaty, I ftiall trouble you with an ab-» 
ftradl of it as it is recorded by Dr. Leland. 

Firft. The Roman Catholics of Ireland fliall en- 
joy fuch privileges in the exercife of their religion 
as are confiftent with the laws of Ireland, or as 
they epjoyed in the reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond ; ^nd their Majefties, as foon as their affairs 
will pprmit, ftiall fummon a Parliament in this 
kingdom, and will endeavour to procure for them 
fuch farther fecurity in that Parliament as may 
preferve them from difturbance on ac^'ount of jpe- 
ligion. 

SecondlyvThe inhabitants of Limerick, com- 
iiiiffioned. by King James, who ftiall fubmit and 
tak» the oath of allegiance eftabliftied in England 
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in 1689, ftiall enjoy their properties as in the days 
of King Charles the Second. 

The third and fourth article's comprife mer- 
chants of thfe town, and four officers of the t(ihn, 
who were abfent. 

The fifth and fixth articles grant a general am- 
tiefty^ and annul law-fuits on account of the' 
war. 

By th^ feventh article, thofe w^ho are comprifed 
in this Treaty may ride with fwords and piftdls, 
and have arms in their houfes for fporting and prd- 
teftion • , and by the eighth article, the inhabitants 
of Limerick may remove their goods, paying k* 
gal cuftoms, &c< ^ 

The ninth article is very important ; it eiijoinrf 
that the oath eftabtifhed in England in 1689, fhall 
be admiiiiftered to the Catholics, and no bther; 
and by the tenth article, peribns who break thi^ 
convention fhall not injure thofe who obferve it. 

By the eleventh and twelfth articles, the Lord^ 
Juftices promife their endeavours to* obtain a fecu-' 
rity from arrefts for perfonS concerned during eight 
ihonths, and a ratification from their Majefties with- 
in that period. 

The laft article relates to certain debts and ejjj?' ' 
gagemerits of Colonel Brown and LordLucan, and' 
is altogether of a private nature. 

This is a faithful abridgment of this celebrated 
'treaty, which was figned by three on the part of 
the King,- and on the part of the Catholics by^e- 
Ven commiffioners ; it was witneffed alfo by King 
Willij^m's Generals, who commanded at that fiege^ 

K 4 tod 
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and ratified in about a month, under the great 
feals of England and Ireland; in the ufual form. 

It is not my defign to enter into many fubfe- 
quent infraAions of this Treaty, which was, fome 
years afterwards, narrowed and circumfcribed, in- 
ftead of being extended or ftrengthened by the 
authority of Parliament, nor to enter'into reftraints 
and innovations which took place at a late period 
about Juries, and the exercife of the Eleftive Fran- 
chife, nor to repeat arguments, and ftatements 
which are now fo well known. 

By this Treaty, Catholics were entitled to all 
privileges, in common with other fubjefts of Ire- 
land, fave only th^t of fitting in Parliament — a 
reftraint which depended upon tranfaftions ante- 
cedent to the Revolution, the relation of which 
cannot be comprized within the bounds of this 
Effay : it is only mentioned here, as it naturally 
leads to a contemporary cooament upon the fpirit 
and meaning of this Treaty by the firft affembly 
in this country. 

It may appear extraordinary at firft fight, that 
the garrifon of Limerick ftiould make ftipulations 
for all the Catholics of Ireland ; but the hiftory of 
that period, as well as the preamble of that Trea- 
ty, inform us that it was made in behalf of the 
inhabitants of fix counties, viz. Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, Bligo, Mayo, and Limerick, that the Go- 
vernment wiftied to clofe the war, left it fliould be 
protrafted like Tyrone's rebellion, in the reign of. 
Elizabeth, by more powerful foreign aid, by the 
arms of Louis the Fourteenth. This Treaty was, . 
3 therefore. 
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therefore, figned on the 3d of OAober, 1691 : ia 
confequence of it, not only the garrifon of Lime- 
rick, but alfo the popifti inhabitants of Ireland, 
laid down their arms ; knd the following tranfac- 
tion, foon after, Ihews the true meaning of this 
Treaty; the general and extenfive conftruftion 
which was given to it by the Lords 6f England. 

Previous to the calling of an Iriih Parliament, 
it was thought expedient to pafs a law in the Eng- 
lifti Legiflature, ordaining certain oaths to be taken 
by Irifti Members, which has ever fince been a 
neceflary qualification ; this law having extended 
thefe oaths to Barrifters in Ireland, the Lords 
amended the Bill,* by leaving Out that claufe, 
confidering it to be contrary to the Treaty of Lime- 
rick, which prefcribed only a j(hort oath to be ge- 
nerally adminiftered to all fubjefls, in the firft year 
after the Revolution. 

It would be unneccflary to dwell tipon thjs 
tranfaftion, farther than to mark the opinion of 
that body of the value and extent of this 
Treaty; neither have I room here to enlarge 
upon this fubjeft, or upon- the plaufible reafon 
of a great Lawyer, which it is faid, prevailed 
upon them to relinquifh their amendment. This 
circumftance was -not mentioned in the debate 
laft Seffion, though the admiffion of Catholics 
to the Iriih bar was reftoring them to a right of 
which they had been unjuftly d^eprived at thi» 

* Nov 16, 1691. Lords Journals, ▼. m. p. 646. 

period. 
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peridd, according to the opinion in 169I of the 
Houfc of Lords of England. 

To conclude ; the good faith, the regard to 
the honour of their Sovereign— of the Govern- 
ment — of the Englifii nation, which Was mani- 
fcfted by the Lords at that period, refleds the 
greateft honour upon that body. The reference 
with which I accompany this relation is, perhaps, 
the inoft brilliant page in their voluminous re- 
cords ; and that eulogium which the Roman Poet 
bellows upon a country life in the primitive ages^ 
may, with a ftri6l regard to truth, be applied^ 
upon this tranfaftion, to . the conduft of that Af- 
fembly: 
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Habjtibi erunt artes \ pacifqtie imponere moremi 
Parcere fubje£tis, & debellare faperbos. 

Virgil. 

V/P the hardfhips of which' the Roman Ca- 
tholics have complained, in their late petition to 
the Throne, thofe which relate to the Eledive 
Franchife, to Juries-, to Corporations, to founda- 
tions of fchools, to admiffion into colleges, and 
to the army and navy, are admitted to be exifting 
xeftraints and prohibitions. 

Tb€ 
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The Other allegations, relative to nfing arro$^ 
and the difabilities that parents are fubjeft^d to, 
whofe children are converts from Popery, under 
a law of the 2d of G^een Anne, are faid to* be 
erroneous ; nay more, in a late publication, whicb 
is entitled the Subftance of a Speech of a Noble 
and Learned Lord high in office in Ireland, they 
are faid to be ftrong and decided mifreprefentat 
tions ; upon which I ftiall trouble you with a few. 
jremarks. 

Touching the firft, it is certain that the griev-^ 
ance complained of has been done away by a 
partial repeal of the A&. of the ^d of Qg^een 
Anne, in 1780; but as this repeal forms o»ly 9k 
pan, a elaufe in a long A£i of Parliament, the 
iniftake might have been made even by weli-icN 
formed men ; and every miftake eaoonot be con-^ 
ftrued into a wilful ipifreprefentatioji. 

As to the laft allegation, it ca^n^ot be denied: 
that the laws of King William, reftraining the 
Catholics from the ufe of arms, are ftill- exifting, 
though feldom put in execution ; that they were 
brought into adion in 1776, fiw four years; and 
that they were revived again in 1784; in confer 
quence of fome local difturba^c^s; but fiairejy the 
charge is rather hard, to &y that they had mifre* 
prefented fafts, m^wly becaufe- tieey' have not ftat-^ 
ed in their petition the interval, between the faid 
periods when tbefe laws, Of rather their e^c^cution,, 
were dormant. 

The bulk of their petition, fix or feven of the 
jflpft effential parts of their allegations, out of 

eight. 
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eight, being proved, it will fcarcely juftify a charge 
of a wilful mifreprefentation of fads. Errors ia 
trifles can fcarcely be confidered as falfifications* 
When in long details, and ftatements which de- 
pend upon a fucceffion of laws, repealing or en- 
forcing preceding, by fubfequent Afts of Parlia- 
ment, even the moft able profeffional men are 
fometimes liable to miftakes, of >yhich proofs may 
be given even in the pamphlet in queftion. 

The Ad of Supremacy is there quoted as enaft- 
ed in the 27th of Elizabeth ; but one glance of the 
eye upqn the Irifh Statute Book * will decide that 
only two laws paffed in that Seflion relative to at- 
tainders. 

The Aft of Uniformity, which paffed in Ire^ 
land in 1665, is a tranfcript from the Englilh Afts 
of the 14th and 15th of Qharles II. chap. 4, which 
law, according to Bilhop Burnet, related folely to 
.the Diffenters ; nor did I ever hear, till I read it 
in this publication, that it contained a prohibition 
of the celebration of Mafs. Certain it is, that no 
words to that effeft are contained in that law, as 
willbe evident to thofe who trace this matter from 
the following reference, f 

This law, however, and the obligation on the 
Catholics to take the oath of fupremacy, are ad^ 
duced in this pamphlet, to prove that they were 
under more reftraints now than in the reign of 
the fecond Charles, 

♦ Iri(h Statutes, Vol. I. p. 391. 

-j- -rt.y. I t J . w VpJ. IJI. p, 139, 

But; 
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JBttt tfaiis opiiltogi cannot be adimttect, even by 
.men who have a ilight knowledge of our Parli^sh 
moQitary Hiftoiy; The A&, of Supremacy, in 
both kingdoniS, originated from Hejrrg. the 
jEighth's.difpute with the Pope, and his reparation 
&om hijn on account of his divorce: it waa re- / 
vived in the firft Parliaments of Elizabeth, in 
both kingdoms, it istrUe ; but artiginally it exiiled 
trhen the whole country were Catholics: nay more^ 
.i£'We;look.^farth^r back, :the interfifrence of the 
. Pope in our Eccslefiaftical affairs was refilled &om 
the^earli^ft period, from the Statute of Premunire, 
in the days of Richard tlie Second. To reftrain. 
4hofe ufurpationsiftill more, the A& of Supremacy 
,Y«i& framed; and I hxfpt it will not be thought a 
'diftin&ion without a difference, when I affert, that 
if our Legiilators were Kaman Catholics in the 
reign-, of Henry the Eighth, yet they were ni>t 
4Papifts. 

The limited fenfe which is applied in this pub- 
iliqitipn .to 2the Treaty of Limmck, i^ argued with 
great candour and ability ; though it differs mate- 
.tially from the opinion of the Lords of England 
upon this ifubje6l, the i6th of November^ i6gj. 
Both thofe ccmftruftions are now befdre the p^fb- 
lic, and they will pronounce which of the two opi- 
nions ate bcft founded. 

So much for this publication: Unwilling to 

trefpafs any longer upon public att^iltion, ox 

to take up a lai^er fpace in your valuable Paper, 

I fhall conclude with one fliort val94i^ory reiftark. 

O TJie 
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The defign of reftoriiig to Irifli Catholics the, 
rights of voting for Members of Parliament, and 
of admiffion to Juries, was worthy of a late libe- 
ral and princely recommendation.' 

It is to be hoped that thofe who a6l upon fuch 
wife and confummate policy will accomplifh the 
work, nor be diverted from their noble plan by 
the tenacity of hafty and premature decifion on 
the one hand, nor by the manoeuvre of ftarting 
queftions upon Parliamentary Reform, on the 
othei\ . 

Recent events, which make thinking men re- 
fleft with horror upon innovations, under the de- 
ceitful malk of reforms, recommend the reftora- 
tion of ancient privileges: — 'the Catholics may, 
by this meafure, become faithful auxiliaries, re- 
giftered affociates in defence of our valuable 
Conftitution, and be fevered and Sivided from 
Innovators and Reformers, froni Levellers and 
Diflent^rs. 

Foreign connexions no longer interfere ; upon 
their own principles they muft approve of a li- 
mited monarchy. Have they common fenfe, 
have they eyes, they muft be convinced that their 
brethren have been the - principal viftims of 
French anarchy and equality. 

The Government of England were in 1691, 
ftili more in IT'OS, averfe to rigorous laws againft 
the Irifli Catholics. For the firll, we have the 
authority of the Houfe of Lords — for the fecond 
aft, we have the teftimony of Bilhop Burnet. 
' This meafure is founded upon the wifeft coun- 
cils, 
3 
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cils, and traced from the beft of times ; fo Ihall 
its advocates revert to the liberal, enlarged prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and thus ftiall they 
tread in the fteps of their anceftors. 
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Qmne confilium Pompei Themiftocleum eft: exiftimat emm* 
c|ui mare habet, rerum potiri. 

Cicero ad Atti^umIj 

AN whatever light we confider war, whether it 
be offenfive or defenfive, commenced from the^ 
hope of conqueft, or the neceflity of lelf-prefer- 
vation, it muft be regarded, by, contemplative 
' minds, as a great evil. In modern wars, ,the pre- 
lient age feel burthens, which j^re entailed upon 
pofterity. The ultimate argument of kings is the 
principal fcourge of the pepple. 

Happily for this country, our infular fituation,' 
thofe boundaries which Providence has afligned^ 
and Nature has prefcribed to thefe iflands, ex- 
empt us from many of thofe martial evils which 
are feverely felt by continental nations. Our de- 
fence muft depend principally upon our naval 
ftrength ; the augmentation of our land forces 
fhould evqr te a fecondary confideration. 

489B98 
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III the prefetkt fituation of England^ thofe re- 
fle^lioAs muft eminently apply to our hoftile prc- 
|utrations. Suppofing that we have at length 
opened our eyes,^a|id feen the many evils attend- 
ant upon belligerent treaties and continental con- 
nexions, mpre particularly after the crufade of 
laft fiimmer, under the Duke of Brunfwick, I J^m 
the more inclined to hope that the united wifdom 
of this country will prevent fome of thofe evils 
from which we were nqt exempt in the feven years 
war, even under the glorious aufpices of Lord 
Chatham, in the German campaigns. 

For thefe reafons, every friend of his country 
Hiuft deprecate augmentations of our lanc^ forees; 

- diiproportionate to our naval preparatioiis ; and 
ftill more, the mode which has been too much 
and too often in contemplation, of^ raifmg nei^ 
corps and independent compajiies, in prefereiiee 
toincreafing the exifting eftablifliment and the 

. qld regiments— rarrangements which are too oftea 
mere military jobbs, by which cadets get rank 
without toil or labour ; Uarn only to play at leap^ 
frog, thus to vault over the heads of veteran oi5- 
cers, and fuperfede long, hard^ and meritorious 

- fervices. 

The iiivafion of this country by France has 
been confidered, in the admirable produdion of 
^ne of our firft military writers,* lately i-e-pub- 
jilhed, as a moft romantic enterprize, almoft im- 

* 9f ftcral Lloyi 

prafticabl^ 
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pra&.icabk in all copjundures, % downtig)^ ctd^ 
mcxsLy while England preferves her naval fupe^ 
riority. 

This confideration fhould lead ns to fuppofe 
that a lefs portion of land forces would anfwer 
every purpofe of defence, if our naval flrength 
was duly augmented: It is a maxim that can 
uever be too often repeated, that the greater part 
of the ftanding armies of Great Britain and Ires 
land~ftiould be amphibious, or, in other words^ 
compofed principally of marines ; a maxim whieh 
derives new weight from the tendency of the jMre- 
fent war to continental connexions, land arma;*. 
jnent and enterprizes againft France,: fimilar to 
thofe of laft fummer, which ferved only to Ikn 
and not to extinguifh the fire, to increafe and not 
to counteract the internal convulfions in that 
country. 

That I may not dwell altogether upon general 
affertions, permit me to obferve, that by the efta-' 
bliftiment of a militia of five hundred men in each 
county in Ireland, and the addition of five thou- 
fand to the fifteen thoufand troops which that king- 
dom pays at prefent, Ireland will have made more 
than double the exertion tl^an in any antecedent 
war ; though the mc^ns of providing for this aug^ 
mentation, the produft of a hafty decifion, will, 
I believe, puzzle thofe who are beft acquainted 
with th^ finances and refourc?§ of that cou% 
try. . ' 

Neither can we readily believe that the leaft 
inconvenient methods of raifing additional con- 

tributiona 
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tributions will be adopted, when we fee no lels 
than thirteen different articles of taxation devifed 
to raifi? a fum eftimated at io,oooL per anniim j 
where fp many additions are made to old duties, 
where fo many fra&ional fums and calculations 
are introduced, by which merchants will be ftill 
more teazed and perplexed, on the receipt of the 
cuftoms, and reduced to thpfe inconveniencies, 
fubjefted to that expenfive delay and coftly wafte 
of time, fo burthenfpme and fp much complained 
of in this country, before the cuftoms were con- 
folidated by the great abilities and Herculean la- 
bours of Mr. Frewin. 

Leaving it tp the enlightened Members of a great 
Affembly to decide whether war was inevitable, 
or could have been avoided — -to calculate its 
means, objeAs, probable fuccefs and duration, 
it may, perhaps, be allowed, to plain and humble 
men, like myfelf, to whom the interefts of their 
country are dear, to exprefs a wifti that this war. 
may be condufted with the leaft poflible expenfe ; 
and that the burthens we ftill feel, from the fatal 
American conteft, may not be unneceffarily ii^-. 
creafed. / 

A6ling in concert with many great Powers, pof- 
fibly with all Europe, combined in a league more 
cxtenfive than that of Cambray againft Venice, 
aided by fuch armaments, in a conteft y^iih 
France, impoveriftied in her finances, and con- 
Tulfed, to her center, by civil commotions, one 
might be difpofed to think that the ordinary land- 
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cd forces of this country — her peace eftablifhment, 
and her militia^ would be.fufficient for internal 
defence. 

While the trade of this country will probably 
alone fuffer in a predatory war, while our 
aggreflions will be principally maritime, it is our 
marine corps and our navy that fhould demand 
our principal attention ; that arrangement — ^that 
augmentation of our force, may not, perhaps, 
anfwer fo well the purpofes of patronage, or Par- 
liamentary influence ; but afTuredly it will be, in 
thefe circumftances, the fureft means of politic 
aggreflion, and the mofl: certain method of na- 
tional defence- 

Nor can that preference ever be fo timely, as 
at the prefent crifis, which was recommended by 
Sir William Temple, upon general reflexions on 
our infular fituation ; the preference of a perma- 
nent fleet to a Handing army. 



Ko. isj. 
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*— quod optanti divdtn prorhitterc nemo 
AadcRt, volwnda dies, eo attolit «Uro« 

Vx&Git. 



HE Bill for the relief 6f the Irifli Cathblic^^ 
which has been lately agreed to in the IJoufe of 
Commons of Ireland, with the amendments of 
the Lords, is one of thofe niemprable events 0? 
the prefent imp9rtant period^ which ought not to 
,pafs by without a proper comment 5 more p^rti- 
euUrly in a Paper which has beeji fo ufefiil in 
inany, but more particularly in this inftaace, by 
the publication of fair premifes, from which fuch 
juft and important cohclufions have been derived, 
and in the elucidation of truth. 

For this complete emancipation, the Irifli Ca- 
tholics, the majority of the people of that king- 
dom, are, beyond doubt, principally indebted td 
the wifdom and liberality of the Englifh Admini- 
ilration, traveried as their claims have been by 
ancient prejudices ; by thofe who abufed their 
principles, while they affented to the meafurej 
who fpoke againft a Bill to which, notwithftand- 
ing, they gave their fuffrages ; and who made a 
tenacity of error, a principle of condu^, and a 

•Mint of honour* 

Thug 



Thus the treaty of Limerick ha8> at lengthy 
been ratified ; and that Convention of the 3d of 
OAober, 1691^ Jhas been accojnpliftied, after the 
lapfe of a century: a treaty, for which, be- 
yond doubt, the good faith of King William, 
and of the EixgUfli natiouj, was pledg^-; %y 
which they were entitled to all the privil^es 
they enjoyed in the days of the Second Charhft; 
in a word, to all privileges, fave only that of 4k*. 
ting in Parliament. 

Of 'their military capacity, tinder this Bi!l, 1 
ijiould wiih to fay a valedi&ory word ; But, un- 
willing to tjJce up jnore of your valuable Pa- 
per, or of public attention, at this bufy feafoto^ 
I fliall conclude, with obferving; that few gene- 
ral affertions are capable of more proof th^ 
that, purs i$ the (tally fervice where religious te- 
nets or perfualions are ezclufions to Serving in 
the army or navy; and that they form no dif- 
qpajifications, nor are anj h^tto fervice in the 
armies x>f the i^anou$ kinj^dbms on the cpxtdne&t 
of Europe. 
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Ko. 24. Tuesday, ^z7 2, 17*93. 
Mtraberisi mi fili ! quam pauca fapientia mundus regitur. 

OxENStlEEN. 

jLiAVING, in my letter of the izth ult. trou- 
bled you with fome remarks upon the alarming 
Hate of our Navy, I ftiall no longer dwell upon 
fafts now generally admitted, and which have 
iaade> at length, their due imprelTion upon the 
public mind; but the criminal fupinenefe of the 
fixarine, department is a fertile theme, upon which 
t am not to feek for materials, but for bounds aiid 
limits to animaciverfions. 

The queftion which naturally prefents itfelf to 
every thinking mind, nay, to the moft fuperficial 
obferver, is fhortly this: how comes it to pafs 
that, in the late contefts with Spain and RujBia, 
upon foreign or femore and minor confiderations, 
our fleets were powerful, and impofed juft ideas of 
the power and fuperiority of England in the eyes 
cif the univerfe, while intheprefent tremendous 
conflift, the fquadrons not only of Toulon, but 
of Breft, have had notorioufly the advantage, and 
have been before-hand with us in the Mediterra*^ 
nean as well as the Atlantic ? 

But when we fee thofe l¥ho prefide in depart- 
ments to which, fo far from being trained to, they 
have never had the; molft remote knowledge of, the 
folution of this queftion will be no longer -pip« 

blcmatical> 
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Uematical ; we fhould laugh at the idea of a. 
Layman being placed at the head of the churchy 
or of a Lieutenant of a man of war beiog made - 
Commander in Chief o:^ the army ;. and yet vwo- 
are not iurprized if a Captain^ of Foot fliould fee, 
placed at fhe head of ''the Admiralty. 

It has been affigned, as a colour for futh de-: 
Agnations (for no reafons can be given for them) 
that it requires fenatorial abilities to prefide m 
this department ; but this, plea cannot be urged 
now, nor was it a prevalent reafon in the cafe* 
of Lord Sandwich. The Naval Hiftory of thi* 
country, fubftituting experience for theory, in^; 
forms us, that our* Navy was never fa powerful^ 
»or this country ever fo fuccefsful in its proper de- 
ment, as during the fuperintendency of Lord Or-r 
ford— of Sir Charles Wager, in 1739— hoC ^^q 
great circumnavigator hi the feven years war, 
during the glorious epoch of Lord Chatham^s ad-i 
minifiration. 

Waving, however, invidious refleftions upoii 
perfonal qualifications, permit me to offer a few 
j?efle6lions to tjbe public upon this moft iioaportant 
fubJ6&, and to dedicate thefe obfervations, through 
the medium of your ufeful and valuable Paper^ 
at the facred ihrine of public welfare. 

It is afferted, by thofe who are beft acquainted 
with naval affairs, that it is impoffible to man our 
fleet effie£lually without having* recourfe to th^, im- 
prefe fervice, Thia power, which is juftified by 
ih^faluspc^uli^ the gonci^al fafety, the firft law, 
paramount to every other cpAfideration^ that . 
P ^ yaw9 



m ihe cafe of Bxt»Pd£Mt, w»$ }i»>Tttd*t0 Jne coo- 
feiia»l m }a«^, afnd ooipBMM&de^ Isf A As of P«r-» 
liameut in Ju^ f Oiil^'$ ftepoitm Tbtsies^eidoisc 
h^Mi% beetf uiM^eimmadyly |»rf)^^ it neinatns 
fcir us ta eaoider wkctlier^ if tlw ifmsSen^fbrnsiZ 
4tfbie 40Meft fhc^uild be jmkua^dy it imght xstt 
lie 'P^p^i^m w ^dopt fottm fermsus&u jMgisla^ 
I^Ms, ^ t^e eibsbUfiuaefit of our navfadtforoes 
«ti0iQL a IcKce aoxd iaftiiii^ fdi:iiidatioii, Ktd jeoider 
tke navf our ptimssty oifc^eft, in |ffdbra«e o» 
ev^f)^ ov^Neif'^o&Jkkraticni. 

Re^fk^i for feaMmit in Fraxcee luote b^i tbe 
htf|iiH[eft'ei^di9 by theft means, &a^rkpg 'poQti 
file sire Ikeitfed to essep inno tte mexrfaEiMs iin^ 
Tke, pr«ttde4 tlstsit « tbe (»% eoc^r of tbc' Sbate^ 
tkey i(batt be Miffed fo^ fenr« <m bmxd t]ke Ksog'a 
fhips in the defence of their country, ivhax iam* 
ttfOMd by the Adwirklty. 

9viSfp^&^oSL$ to this eie& ivaegmnacde m PiWf 
Bsffineitt, foofi a&or the Roircdiitioaxjii and even k^ 
laireF periods, thocigii many diffictrildes hai^efHre-^ 
v^eoitfed ^^tmi adoption; but of 4U doe pmjeifis 
of this fort, that iit»liicfa feemsr to* be thr mnft atiSN 
fag^trs «o our i^f^lar fi^t!i»don^ and m-dfte preferva- 
tioii of tbis eeunjbry, is tlm,' of ffindatiog oiocr 
princil^al for^ aiSiphibioiis: in a wilisd, tie cftai^ 
bti&ment of a per ma£ieM Ae^^ infte^alof a) ffamfc. 
ing army, which I ibaU 4eimbo h^i. tiie vmpis' 4^ 



d)e wjfdt ai4 thfi^ mc^ pirbUc-fprnted }fya9m 
Ha^t this wouifjf €¥er produce^. 

^^ Tht: ibft »a I :^eem Qf the gres^tefi and 
IBoft gapeial ufe (%$ Sir WillUio Temple) i^t 
thkt wbejsesis the lia&ty, honour, asid tv^eakh of 
this kh^dem dq^ads chiefly oa our uzv^l force$ : 
^ 4i^Bi<£^ a&d-pier{>etual arevexiue oiay he sqp^pliMy 
atod Sbppro^ialed by A& of Partiameut for the 
oiABitawrttg of £lty luei^ of ws^r, with an ade? ^ 
<|(»icte pr^fiortioai of ib^lnei^, to be alWays ekher 
at hit, 4r T€Siif in port» to fsti! upou all ooca<^ 
fiem : this naVy to be fo pn^ypoirtiqaaed, by the 
feteral rafeeis of fliips> as xMy ferve in peace to 
Ui^xwc ouf trad^ from pwacies^ fuddei^ infults, or 
t&fokneifis of our n^^hbours, may afiPbrt the do<- 
minion and ikfety of the narrow feeis; asd^ ul 
time of Irar, wit?h^ the addii^ibn of tlMty oapkai 
&nfSi or nmre, ^^nqpofe a fleet ftr^oaqg^ enou|^ 
to fight a fair bal^le ^kb,th^ ib(mgoft of our 
jieigMbouiSj with the bleffing of Godj and in z 
juft eau&« 

*^ The eonftant chai^ of fifty fuch £bips may 
aoiOMnt to fix hundfed thdufand pounds a- year; 
aodr if this exceeded the cura^eot chaiges^ the rd}: 
jnaght be appHad to repair old or. build to new 
ihips; one half fi%ht be appropriated to thia 
ufe, outef tho Cu0oms, aad the other half raii(e4 
byfome dear tax upon the houfes asKl knds^ 
eKb pari&, coUe&ed every half yesm by the 
d^turdiwaiiietts, and paid bjr them to the Sheriff 
of e9ch cousty, aadby hicn to the T^eafurer of 
sthc' Na?iry. 

*' Such 
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** Such a tax would be light, and pafs but as 
a Imall quit-rent, which every man would be 
content to pay towards the guard of the feas; 
die money would circulate at home, amongft 
ourfelves,* and would fecure and increafe the vaft* 
wealth of Qur trade. But it is inconceivable 
what treafures it would fave this' nation, by pre- 
venting fo'many wars or quarrels abroad, as w© 
have been expofed to, by our neighbours info^ 
lencies, upon our being difarmed or ill-prOvided 
at fea ; nor would fuch a fleet, contiaually main- 
tained, be of fmall efffeft, t^ poife any difcon- 
tents or fa&ions at home ; but it would, at leaft, 
leave us to compofe our awn differences, with-. 
out the dangerous interveniion or invafion of. 
any foreign Power/* 

With due allowances for change of circum-» 
ftances, after the lapfife of more than a century,, 
thefe obfervations of this great and exceltenfi 
man apply to the prefent exigency : t^ this pro- 
pofition, it may be added, that a proportionable^ 
reduftiori of our land forces, upon the increafe 
of our marines, would render this plan more 
economical ; and that it might be rendered more 
ufeful, if a permanent principle fliould be adopt- 
ed in future treaties, to contribute our quota of 
aid, not in land, but in maritime afliftaoce. 

While we fee, howeVer, the enormous levies 
of land forces in Grekt Britain and Ireland, the 
addition of one hundred and fifty independent 
companies, and the enoi;mous qu6ta of 10,000 
troops ftipulated in the Pruffian treatyy we fhall 
3 be. 



be induted to tfaink tbat 'oiir fleet has becn^ ia 
the cont^oiplatieii of Miniflers, a minor confidera^ 
lion- 

• t^reventive Aieafures are better .far than reme- 
dial, -not only in this rcfpe<Sl, but alfo in the late 
failures it is manifefl/ that forecaft and pruden- 
tial arratigements prevent the confequences of 
extravagant fpeculations : nor would it have been 
^fficult to have prevented many of the latfc 
bankruptcies, had the county baiaks been oMiged 
to ifTue note^ for fums not lefs than twenty pounds, 
by which a due cu^ency would be given to thofe 
of the Bank of England, while thofe five'^guinea 
notes, would be guarded againft; by which paper 
circulation has effe&ualiy baniihed gold andfilver 
from the country, as they were, by iron mQaejr, 
under the inftitutes of Lycurgus at Sparta. 

But to revert to the principal objeft of thb 
Eflay, it has been faid that in the prefidencc of 
a feamanr parties and prediledions would pre- 
vail, from whidh the Maritime Departmeiy: might 
be free by the appointment of a landfman ; but 
if prejudi<ies or particular firiendihips ite to pre- 
vail, furely thofe are preferable which arife frogi 
long fervices and habits contra£led in warfare, 
thaiOL in thofe by which minifterial preferments are 
guided by the fyftems of a convivial clubi or 
governed by the conthitied jealoufy and ciipricaous 
1vhim of a female coterie. 

To whatever catife, howevet, it is to be jafcribl 
ed, certain it is, and our late enormous lolles 
in the Mediteoranean fpeak it leelmgly-^tfaat 

• this 



nUsxooiitrfiidyier was »are imptc^siadi^ jflt W 
]NDOper^ai£itt» &r wa^^**^ n w#r loflv :%^fii«ii 
b}r Adminiiiration* 

Ntyetwus aA ez£lainiaui%a batter ^p^tai^v^l^^ 
dat geiierai remark, the motto to thi» .£Jlk^ ; 
SBOoe cekfymxit l^&rthaa tp ijbe iit»ia|ioil of af- 
fiiiicB of t^ CSon&demtes \»£q» tbe Ifent^ of 
MaxAir, when it was ma^ bf tbe SwediiK Mi^ 
ntter 0xfiiifti£m» tipou their ink^ i^ 

jdeafh,o£die great: Guifanms. 

Csttam. it ia^ that public affiiirs i^^^r n^ftr 
tQ> bang upoit conjio^re ibid uaaodrtautf}^ ; an^i 
Hii»'tb& foituiie ^£ certaia exnima^t wsix^ mn<^ 



Siii8,& i^& Roan vir9>qa^. . 

XHRdeplomWe ft«e of i)ubHc cre^ii;, lately* 
difplaycd by the higheft a^tliprity, is an «vil of 
fo ^eat' a^ extern that it d^ea DfOt adiiut of zn 
exuggeration ;. nor will a Ipsg pr^ce be necef- 
lary in aa addrefe: /W tlm fy3^sSi^.Ma>m.sL.yfdU 
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Mrifh^fto his ccfujifcryi to th^ good fecife of the 
jpeople of England. 

KetrOfpeft is ifkfome W liberal mmd?, who 
wi& to treat raftinefe with leaity, aod igaor^aace • 
Vith indulgence : the original ^caufe -of the ^p^ 
4couragememt of paper ciirreocy, Fyoai the pro- 
Aicc of the ftasips, is too well known. Rie- 
Bcfii6ns upon a propofed plan tre riot in f^xkr" 
teniplation, fince that fyftem which is founded in 
trror cannot be ainfeiaded. 

Two remedies have been propofed— the oQe t0 
let the excefs of th.e evil work. its own cure, ^lud ' 
i:o prevent its return by legai r^ftriiSliOns and le^ 
gulations, to operate hereafter, ^ as was the cafe 
inirelaittd in 1756 and 1760: the other to ena- 
ble the Bank to iffue more noteSi gnd to diC, 
4Dorunt itiore liberally, by a grant ctf ttree miJi 
iions from the Lcgillatuf e ; whiie private a£Cbcift- 
tioas may fiipport credit in tbm^mercial diftrifts, 
jor plans fimilar to the prinrcely fiibfcriptioii of thei 
gentlemen near Newcaftle, or the patriotic fyftem 
4rf the 0i45ii»chftBts 6f Liverpool; 

Various objeftions have been made agftiiift the 
iaft proposition, by thofe who wiih to perpkx 
that which is plain, and to adopt that which is 
intricate and bad, perTiaps imprafticable: to all 
%hich remarks I ftiali Ihortly reply in the words 
dfSir WiJliiim Temple, wbeii te recominended 
a gen^ri^i regiftrip— " that which has beeai, may 
toe :'' that in adopting this plan they would fol- 
i©w tlw *dvicc of the grcateft luniiiiaries t-h^s 

Q^ country 
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country has produced^ and tread in theftepd of" 
their anceftors. 

Our predeceflbrs, in 1696, had a profped full 
as gloomy as the prefcnt : we were engaged then 
in a gloomy fyftem of continental alliances; 
the war was accompanied with expenfive embark- 
ations of cavalry, and large detachments of in- 
fantry, while our natural ftrength was neglefted, 
and the navy became a fubaltem confideration- 

At that period, the filver coin was fo depre- 
ciated, that guineas paiTed for thirty Ihillings; 
Bank notes bore difcount of fifteen per cenf. 
and were paid by ten per cent, every forttiight } 
and Bank (lock was coni&derably under j^ar. 

The firft mode of relief adopted then was a 
re-coinage, by which nine millions of filver 
were melted down with a fuppofed lofs to the 
nation of two millions; and the next was, the 
ifluing of fmall Exchequer bills, firft invented 
by Mr. Montague, as a temporary fubftitute for 
^fpecie J. and laftly, five millions was raifed by 
loan, and granted to the Bank, to complete the 
original fubfcription to par, to enable the Di- 
redors to iffue more notes, and to difcount jnone- 
liberally. 

This was efTeded by a long Aft of Parliament 
of the 9th of King William, then called the 
Engrafting Aft ; but as this word might lead to 
technical terms and financial manoeuvres, ' 
Ihall accompany this plain account with a re- 
ference to a compilation, where it may be 

fully 
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fiilly traced in Anderfon's Hiftorjr of €k>m^ 



merce, 



« 



The confequences of thefe wife meafures were 
fuch, that credit revived, and commerce was re- 
ftored 5 the nation appeared more brilliant when 
the cloud was removed. England faced her ene- 
mies with glory ; the Revolution was rendered 
permanent, and foon after a glorious peace was 
efieAed, hy the treaty of Ryfwlck, 

I^t us now contrail the prefent pawnbroking 
fyftem with th^ following eulogium, drawn by the 
mafterly pen of Dr. Somerville, of the copdu£l of 
the great man who then prej&ded* at the helm, of 
Mr. Montague, afterward? Lord Halifax, at that 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

^^ The refolutions (fays that able writer) and 
** the meafures by which they were accQnxpliftied, 
** while they reflefi honour on all who aeceded to 
^* them, confecrate the name of Mr, Montague, 
" the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to diftinguifti- 
^^ ed and everlafting applaufe. Poffeffed of an 
^* underftanding, penetr^iting and comprehenfive, 
^* he devoted himfelf, with intenfe application, 
^* to the ftudy of finance; and fuggefled expedi- 
*' ents and refources, which not only eluded the 
<^ refearcbes of the moft ingenious (peculators, but 
^* exceeded the comprehepfion of many, who were 
?* far from being ignorant, or inexpert in the pr^ 
^* dinary bufinefs of the Revenue. The names 
^* of the celebrated Sir Ifaac Newton, and of Mr* 

* Vol. II. p. 6x8 aad 6zz. 



f Lotke, a!(e alfo tnaaiitikted to ou^ gmtitu^je; 
** for having contributed their afliftance t0 Mr. 
^ Montague^ in this arduous buixnds ; and it is a 
^* pleaftire to puldifh every circumiibinjDe which 
^* adds to the merit of thofe whofe memory is fo 
*' precious to ftvery friend pf fcience and of 
« virtue.*" 

^ In confequcncp of the decay of Public Crepix in Ii^elaiKl^ 
towards the conclufion of the late reigu, a report was made on the 
6th of May, 1756, upon which two laws were grounded, relative 
to Batikcrs : this neport was madie, and thofe laws were framed by 
Mr. iPery, after#«rdf 3p^^«r ef tb(i Houfe of Commoi^ of 
Ireland. 

Thef^ regul^ions have ha4 fuch falutary eifefks, that ther^ nvt, 
not a dozen country Banks id Ireland ; and their having ^fcape^ 
the violence, at leaft, of the prefent conamerclal ftorm, more 
formidable than any that has happened fince the iretnendoxis bub-, 
ble in 1726, does infinite honour to the fagacio«)s precautions amd 
«}ear forefight of that wife and escelkBt man. 

By theCe laws^ bankets propertiec^ are regUkre^ in the ^0aeral 
{egiflry of that kingdom; they are not allowed to be mercba^ts^ 
i[hop-keepersy or concerned with the public revenues, while in- 
tereft is interdifted on their notes : they are obliged to call ia 
^heir accountable receipts, &c. within a fliorl period of q^ujtting 
bufinefe, and notes cannot be re-iCued. 

Happy would it have 1)C6a for tbta coun^ry^ aflaredliy liighif 
botioufftble to AdminiibatioQj had ibme regulations pf this foit 
i^&L adopted here> to prevent ruinous fpeculations and fwarms of- 
cou^try banks ; evils which were long forcfeen, even b,y fuperficm 
obfervcrs : nOr does it now form an excufe, that, according to the 
homely proverb, thofe who* wtfre penny wife and pounfl ^^^k, 
eneoureged this extenfive paper ctreulatioD, for the (abe oC the, 
itaxiip doty, and to obtain an in^reafe «f the reYeoUe* 
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Spretis qvLX tards^ v^oiaot $ vel cnm £iitio properant. 

. Tacitus* 
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.T has been creditably Reported tb^t a Grcaii 
\ Man, lately in high ^ office, forelaw that paper 
credit exceeded its due bounds; (hat the bubble 
would burft, as k did in 17:^0, with wide and vaft 
ruin ; and that he fuggefled ibme expedients^ a« 
a timely remedy, particularly a revifioji and 
amendnjent of the Bankriipt L^ws, of that fyftem, 
which came under his own depart^^eot ^iid'pecut 
liar fuperintendance, 

Happy, indeed, would it b^ve heeo, hadAd^ 
miniftration (if this bie trn^) de^red Wi4 Uftened 
to the councils of one, to whom bis country and 
his fovereign ow^ fo much ; bif t thofi^ wb^ miibike 
fortune for merit, and thus confecrate iheiy owxi, 
fortuitous elevatioxi, oftei^ contemn (hci luggeJdiona 
of the mod enlightened, forgetting thmt delufian 
is tranfitory, while truth alone is permanent ^ that 
ftorms in the political produce the effeft of teiUr 
peils in the i^atund world ; that they clear tb^ atr 
xnofphere &Qm nojcious vapours in one ca&> wbil^ 
they difperfe the mifts of prejudice ia the otben 

The leflbn^ which ^dv^rfuy inc^lcat€ are, to re^ 
4uce ourfelyes to pur jpropejr levfl, to lead tis to. 

look 
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look at our real, and not to amufe ourfelvcs with 
our imaginary fituation ; to corred the future by 
the paft ; that tru'ft may no longer be the reciprocal 
injury oi? thofe who give, and of thole who re- 
ceive it: in a word, that confidence may not 
overleap its due bounds, nor credit tranfcend fe- 
curity. 

As an abftraft queftion, it may be doubted 
whether an appropriation of public credit to 
merchants is beneficial ; whether it is wife to take 
from the laborious — ^to exadl from the meritorious, 
that they may beftow great emoluments upon the 
Improvident and extravagant part of the commu- 
nity ? whether the juft definition of a joh is not a 
transfer of public means to private ends ? whether 
popularity may not be thus bought at ' too dear a 
rate? whether pofterity may not confider fuch a 
iyftem like thofe revenues which we trace in the 
orations of Demofthenes, and which, as fome 
critics fuppofe, were dedicated to the theatrical 
amufement of the people of Athens ? 

The temporary relief and artificial props of 
ruinous fpeculation, of which the excefs might 
operate the cure, mayrefemble the aggregate of 
the repairs from time to time, of a bridge, which 
tmount to a larger fum than the eftimate of its re-? 
conftru&ion. 

While it is high trcafon to clip or coin, paper 
money may be circulated without reftraint, limi- 
tation, or fecurity; no punifltiment awaits the 
tranfgreffor, by whom thoufands may be ruined ; 
find in this great commercial country, there arc 
3 . ye^ 
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yet no regulations for private bankers, fave only 
ihofe in 1708, limiting their firm to fix, and their 
notes to a certain time, while regulations prevail 
in Ireland upon this fubjed ; there, as well as in 
Scotland, regifters are general, as they have been 
in the feventeen provinces of the Dutch and Au- 
ftrian Flanders fince the time of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifths whicli are confined to two 
counties only in England* 

Thefe regifters have been progreffive, not only 
in the Shires, but even in different parts of the 
fame counties* Thus the regifter for the Weft 
Riding was eftabliflied in 1704J for the Eaft 
Riding in 1708; for Middlefex in 1709; atid f6r 
the North Riding in 1735 j though, in the fecond 
inftance, we have the following teftimony of the 
utility of thofe inftitutions from the Legiflature. 

" That the lands in the faid Eaft Riding, being 
generally fifeehold, they inay be fo fecretly con* 
veyed from one perfon to anoftier, that filch as are 
ill-difpofed may commit frauds, and frequently 
do fo, by 'means whereof feveral perfons (who^ 
through years of induftry, and by great fnigalityj 
have been enabled to purchafe lands, or lend mo* 
. ney on landed fecurity) have been undone in 
their purchafes and mortgages, by prior fecref 
conveyances, and not only themfelves, but their 
whole families, uttftYW niined.'^* 

It is true, that ^ v^a^^^^^ ^^* ht&x advanced, 

that the credit of ^ ^ ^tnettul country (hould be 

\ CO^ unlWued. 
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tmlimit»3, Hor chained hy any reftraiiit, bbt fct^ 
twaedby anypefttiiftiohs; but, fof the refiitatioA 
idf tins grofe elrorii I iefer to the able Ipeeth of the 
gre»t m^chant^ the late Mr. Glover, it the baV 
•f the Houfe of Commons, ifrhere, in coufequenc^ 
^f the great ftbck that money credit leceived in 
t772, he Wtfommcfftd^d a fyftemof reftrakittipoii 
H&boUBcled ti^ft and fi&itiOBs fectirity: 

Affnredly fuch a ^eftraiat would-be reciprocaHy 
l«tv6llligeoa6 to creditt)xis and merchants, to thofe 
%^o give, (smd td thofe who fecfeit« tredit ; fmce 
Wbaity df tht latter are M be found, who, ttrnfel 
llie ph^te ^ the %om«n HUtorkn^ the 'motie tb 
tUs Efiay-^^efpifing ike btit* flow aoq^lSuontli 
Iriilteri t«^ hie rinh «l «he rif^ue of deftm^ion^ 
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1 ' ■ Animafque lii vDlnere |johUnt. ' ' 

,, . . * . - • . .' : . s 

Jrl AVING preYerve(i Holland, fecdd the f reUcfe 
to ibvkctiate'FianSers, to confinfe fhettifelvels wlfliinc 
theit om fimifs, to watte tlieirl-efourtes byln- 
telline Warfare andincreafing anarchy, furely thtf 
true policy of England would mow be to leave' 

ihcni 



them to their fate, that this hire q£ moDtfteta mvf 
)»6riih like bees by their own aniinofity^ and \q{^ 
their ftin^ and their Uvea in thf wpupda whieh 
they inflifi. 

Hap]iy would it be for mankind to profit by 
that f olden maxim, that the law of moderation h 
the law of enjoyment; ftiU happiev Would \% be 
iot Kigland to reft fatisfied with^ her vidoriei^ 
wi^i the accompUihment of the two great objdSb 
of iho war^ to give e^e to her exhaufted fuhjeiSt^ 
coniblation to her drooping commerooy to heal the 
W^Minds which the walr has caufed, and repofe xtx^ 
der the ihade of her laurels* 

AffuDedly JEngland is now triumphant and Uh 
cure* What otQcA can ihe attain by the farther 
ptofecution of the land war ^ Is it worth while 
to make aiTurance double fure, at the hamrd Of 
pubUe credit ^ If a||fanier is to be. obtained for 
the Houfe of Auftria, let the Emperor and hi$ 
new aUy contend fox that obje£k without pior ii^terr 
vention* 

It w^ ceruinly a great overfight in th# mvAf 
time powers to fuffer the Imperial Jofeph to dif- 
mantle the fortrefles of Flanders in 17S5, thu» tq 
deilroy the fruits of the Dokcf ^ MaribptougL's 
vidoides, purchafed by the blood and treafuro »f 
our anceilois: but if Auftria wiihes to rp-dUUUh 
a barrier for the Netherlands, the fole ple» whioh 
now exifts lot the continuwce of a ladd war, 
either fee is able to eonqner the ftrong ppfia with 
her own and the forces of her Uiew aUy on the 
fs&ich frontiers, or, if no{, it would be cheaper 
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and more expedient to re-fortify thofe (owns which 
mrcre difmintled by the late Emperor, when he 
projefirf the exchange of Elanders for Bavaria. » 
I repeat it, and it was an obfervation made in 
1785, that it wai& a negligence which nothing but 
ignorance of antecedent circumftances coutd 
juftify, to fuflFer the guarantee of the maritime 
powers to be fiiperfeded, and the terms of the 
Barrier Treaty to be done away by the late Em- 
.peror: butthat lapfein oiir forefight, that grand 
miftake in our political conduct, is now without a 
^renr^y, aiid^that retrofpeft is idle which creates 
only ufelefs regret : for furely no man can adopt fo 
•prepofteirous a fcheme, or^ven think of retracing 
the campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough, to 
fig^t thofe battles oTei: again, and to' add one 
hundred millions more to jhe national debt, and 
the'prefent difaftrous'ftate of the rcfoiirces of this 

• cbiintry. 

- That Firance has declared war, without reafon 
or provocation, againftus, I admit, but what then ? 
Is it the fine and found part of the country that 

■ iire hoftile to us ? Certainly not. Had the mob in 
' 1780 obtained a complete viftory in this country 

• --ihad they J)lurider6d the Bank, pbfleffed them- 
felvis of the fiipreme power, and afterwards dc* 

• clared M^ir agkidtt all Europe^ would their adver- 
faries tonfider their phrenzy in a ferious light ?-a 
would they not furely have recourfe to defenfive 

' tneaficires ; arid regard them as objedls of contempt, 

- and not of ferious indignation ? 

thfefe 



. ;Thepe are certain truths, which though ^many, ^ 
think, few are bold enovgh to pronounce;, 
ipotiyes, . .pei:haps, of _ prudeij.ce, or of felf-.. 
interefl, reftrain them, and artful men avjil 
tjiiefaifelves of this filence to efeflt their own 
purpofes. 

}n the prefent crifisy however, it is clears, 
that we fhould not leave a .^ngle njan on the. 
Continent, and confine onrfclyes ^Itqgethpr tp. 
^aval operations. Of the obligations of, th^ 
Prulfian Treaty much inaybefaid; but if it be, 
carried much farther, if we are bound ta aft. 
Qjjen^vely, that treaty which has nearly been 
the ruiij, .will yep; be tl^e §i'^ye of this coi^^-v 

try- '.'•/-.•..■. ' '. , 

By exertijon* on our Qwn^ elejnenf , ^^eflxallaft. 
^ith ten-fold vigour, whUe thip refour^res of thi^f 
<;ountry will vpt, in faftj, be ultmately exhaufted. ; 
in naval prepjarations, that money is ^ent among. 
<^ifelye$| which becomes a dead I0&, and is com- 
pletely fubtrafted from us by continental ope- 
rations. 

It is much to be lamented that alj pur ezr 
ertions are not confined to the fleet, and that 
fhe whole of our military feryice is npj amphi- 
bious: fpr this purpofe, that regifter for 30,000 
failors, dftabliftied by an Aft of Parliament in 
1696, was admirably contrived, and its repeal 
in 17 10 m^^y be f ordered fs a national mi^. 
fqrtune. 

R ^. ' In 
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In Jine, it we confult the wifeft mm. thi^ 
country had prociuced, we fhall find them rocom* 
mending the preference of the nai^al t^ the land 
fcrvice. 

To thii effeft was the arfvice of one, who^ 
confcious of the dark cloud that obfcured the 
evening of bis life, which dimmed, btit did not 
exting:uilh hi* luftrc, bequeathed his name and 
memory to foreign nations, and to hwJ own coun- 
try, after fome time had paffedo^er; theproj^hn 
of thofe arts which Locke indlfewton were after* 
wards deftined to reveal. 

♦* He that commands at fea, (fa^s Lord Ba- 
ton) is at great liberty, and may tate as mueli 
Or as little ci>f the war a§ he thinks proper: 
whereas potentates, who are merely Strong at 
land, ire frequently, notwithftanding^ their great 
land fuperiority, reduced to great difficulties, 
tind the riches of t>6th ' Indies feem, in a gitsit 
cJegree, to be the coiiftquenee of the command i% 
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Hinc ufura voraz, 9yiduiii(}ue in tempore Fsenus, 
Hinc concufia fides, & multls 4>tile Bellum. 
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iNGAGED as this co\intry now is in the con- 
tinnance of a land war, where qur in^erefts ar^ 
i)o looker ci^acemed, fome pretext or colour of 
reafon, one would imagine, might be fubftitiited 
in place of that ridiculous phrafe, implicit conf* 
dencB—^ maxim of a veiy recent date; fiace 
Lord Chathap h\rafelf, not many years ago, pro- 
nounceds that ^' confidence in Minifter^ wa9 a 
pla9t of flow, gTQWlh^' Qor did it eafily take root ifli 
siged bofoms/' 

Affuredly fome e:j^cnfe or apqlogy flijould Va* 
made to a great country, for laviihing millions on 
a Flanders war, while the refources of the fcing^ 
tlom are vifibly and daily declining ; fome reafon; 
if any can be found, which might roufe and in. 
tcrcft the people to commit themfelvcs in a war 
the moft ruinous anddeftru^ive that we hitve «ver 
.experienced: ^ "■ 

General afTertions ai%, however, vague an«| 
imimpdrttnt. without fioo&. The Dutch ww 
in 167ft, it is true, 'was attended with a fequ)e£^ 
tration of the bankers property in the Eoieheqacx 

—a 
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—a ipiecics o^ puMic bankruptcy : hut let any. 
man qiil }iis eye over the Loiulon Gazette, from 
the firft number in j 665, and he 3yill ^p^: find 
in the commencement of King Williaili's and 
Gig^een Anne's wars, of the W4rs of 1739 and of 
1756, nay, in the American, .war itfelf, that: the 
Jift of bankruptcies were jiearly equal, as at pre- 
fcnr, to the military promotions in the Gazette. 

Since, then, no reafon has been given for the 
continuance of the war, or, at leaft, none th|if 
is fatisfaftory to the public, it may not be inex- 
pedient to ft ate the humble obfervations of a 
plain, obfcure individual, who, however, wifties 
Well to the community, en the true grounds of th^ 
perfeverance in a land war. • - . . 

Too many are to be found, in high as well as 
in low life, who faryey the evils that afflict' their 
ftllow-dreatures^witb J^ mairgnarit eye, and con- 
fider them as the great harveft of private intereft ; 
of this defcription are thofe who have availed 
diemfelves of 'the prefent hurricane in the fouth 
of Europe, to eSc£l a divifion of a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom — ^thofe defpots who have made 
k partition, by a diagonal line drawn through the* 
Hiafs of the whole territory of Poland. - 

' The Emperor havirie no oftenfible fhalre in this 
ihameful tranfafition, a queftion may be alked,^ 
where is his compenfation for his acqiiiefcehce ? 
But AlfacCj^ torraib, and French Flanders, are 
defigned, it feems, to be conquered by the Com-' 
bined Powers, and ceded to Aiiftria. *rhe Impe- 
rial Jcifeph having difmantled the Fkmifli for- 

treffes 
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treffe^in 1785, from the neglcdf of the maritime 
Powers to enforce their guarantee ; this negleftis 
to be remedied, and the Barrier Treaty re-eftab- 
lifbedat the expenfe of this country, and won bjr 
a Jcriesbf fcampaigtis, as it was acquired by the 
tiftories of the Duke of Marlborougk 

Unhappily for England, we are involved iii a 
treaty with Pruffia, figncd the 13th of Auguft, 

• 1788; by which the reciprocal contingents bf 
- 16,000^ iofamtryi and 4000 cavalry, ate to he 

fumiftied wheaever the reqilirihg party ftiall bfe 

• thrcardtied with hoftilities. 

Upon this faithful and fhort ftatemfent kt tis 
paufe*ft)r a momdnt, and furvey this plain and 
jtift chart of the war, of itsobjefis and deftinai-. 
tiotli . :. , . 

Is the American crufade fo fo6n forgotten, dr 

• do we wilii, witfi pafflve ofeedfehccj to plun^^ 
this Country into worfe calamities ? Is the mindr 
to l?e preferred tb the ^eater intereft, or the ima- 
ginary intereft of Princes, to the folid and eflential 
Weifiire 6f the people ? Can an honourable mind, 
from eXj^erience or refieftion, fuppdfe that there 
'are, itfthe conduft'of beings of that defcriptioD, 
principles either in point of honour or gratitude, 
of juftice or fair dealing, that can warrant juft 
grounds of confidence,* or caufe even a icmpc. 
rary deviation from a regard to public v/elfare } ' 

The two great objeds^ of the war, the prefer- 
vatidd of Holland and of Flandejp, alfo beipg^ 
effe£led, what i§ there lef^ for England to dcfire ( 
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and is net ibis the period to negociate* wh«n we 
have accompliihed our defigns? 

Our annals all difplay to our view the offers of 
Louis the XlVth at Gertruydenburgh, in ^09, 
contrafted with the Treaty of Utrecht in 171 1: 
had we clofed with him in the former periodi &H 
the obje£ls of the grand alliance would have been 
accompliihed; butthofe conferences were intCT-- 
rupted by the continuance of the war, and mil* 
lions were lavilhed to procure fhamc and xi(ppem« 
tance at the pacification of Utrecht- 

ThislefTon our anceflors have left u»-«rto maloe 
peace in time, nor to commit public welfaie to 
the uncertainties of continued hoflilities ; this ex* 
ample may be highly proper, and the application 
of it to the prefcnt exigency is too obvioua to ife* 
quire farther comments. 

May the good Genius of England rcfcue her 
from an intricate and interefted confederacy, 
where her interefts are no longer concerned ; may 
the fupreme Difpofer of events preferve her froin 
a loi^ catalogue of evils, attendant upon land 
armaments and faithlefs allies. Above all, may 
the maritime Powers have no concern with fyf- 
tems of partition ; nor let England become the 
aflbciate of the Royal Conlpirators againft the li« 
berties, the independence^ and internal Conftit^^ 
tion of Polandf 

3 Kof ^9. 
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- •- . . ^ 

Cf^jus ora non fiint fua, fedalieh^.' * , 

Seloek. 

At was the juft renaack of the.great author of the 
Mare Cidufutnith^it while England afferted her an- 
cieat cfkims to a naval fupfiriority, her limits were 
xiot confi&ed to her own, .but that her ppwer wa^ 
eiteaded to th^ coaft? of every pation xa the uni- 
-vcrfc* 

^ ^ All that is wanted (fay§ Xenophoia, m faift 
Hiftory of Greece) to remler Athens all-power* 
fiili is a fea^rris an infular fituatioa."-^** One 
VOiild imagine (fays the author of /'jB^ri/fife^ Loix) 
thit that hiftocian, indefcribing the hiftoiy of; that 
Republic, was fpeaking of t^ie a^ugl ft^te of Ejag* 
land' as a naval power/' ... 

The completed analogy may, doubtlefs, b« 
found between the ancient and the greateft mo- 
dem marine country^ aijd the comrngu wcU 
known featijuent, fp^often rqpea^ed on thefeftive 
banquets of Nitons, i$ a liteial tranflation pf th^ 
advice that Themiftocles gave tp his countrymen 
in the hour of danger — *' that they Ihould jplace 
their chief confidence in the wooden waU^ of 
Athens" 

S When . 
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When this country was \itfelf a continental 
power, by her poffeffion of Normandy, and many 
Other provinces in France, we cannot be furprized 
at her attention to lanci armaments,, and her fuc- 
cefs in land wars un^r the Edwards and Henrys ; 
but, limited as we have been for three centuries 
to an infular fituation, when we caft a, glance over 
the hiftory of this country, we fhall be furprized 
that this colintry ever engaged' in continental ope- 
yations, 

In the feveral wars fince the Reftoration, we 
)iave afted in combination, not with the forcies 
pnly, but peculiarly with the iritereft« of other, 
countries. In the' reign of the Second Charles^ 
a body of Englifti volunteers were thoi^ghtto be 
fo powerful an engine in the armies of Louis x\\t 
Fbufteeiith, that their entering irito their fervice 
occafioned the warmeft altercations in Parliament ; 
*nd it is a curious faft, that irp6n a debate on thiiS 
fubjefti "thit Sir Winfton Churchill apologized fot 
his fon making his firff campaign under Marefchal 
Turenne, and lending his fervices to aggrandize 
thatpo\yer, >yhich in the next century was fo efl 
fe€lually crippled' by' hifeviftdries. ' / • 
;• This whimfical propbnfrty of endeavouring to 
ftiine as a land hiilitary power is the more'extra^ 
ordinary, - a^ 'certainly Ve always -have been, and 
jf)robably muft eve'r' remain, inferior to moft of 
the petty German States, in the fca*le of land 
forces. • t. . i : * . • - ., .. ■ ;. 

- But. it is a great truth, that cannot be too 
often impreffed upbn the minds of Britons— that 
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bn our own element, afting with the full exertion 
of her ^natural ftrength, England is a match for 
the whole world; though Inferior to any of the 
five confiderable kingdoms in Europe, in her land 
forces: - ^ : 

' Nor is the proof of this a'ffertion difficulty 
firice at the clofe of the American war, we 
captured three Admirals, under the aufpices of 
Rodney,' of the three great Powers with whom 
•we were engaged, united with the armed Neu* 
trality, which may be well confidered as the 
v/hole Naval 'Power of the Continent. 
* In the 'prefent crifis, however, peace is the 
grand deftderatum'^ xS\<t primary ' obje8 of this 
country. There- is a wonderful propenfity to 
puzzle the caufe, and to perplex that* which is 
plain .and eafy, when particular interefts are m 
quefftion. With whom will you treat? (fay the 
advocates -for war.) Have they a King^ a Coun- 
cil, or a Parliament in France ? To this, I an- 
fw'er — Be what they will, favages, or canibals, 
if you pleafe, yet ftill you can always make a 
child's bargain with them : and of this fpeciesr 
of paqific arrangements, tinder the name of 
truces, in early times there were abundant in- 
ftances with rebels, and all defcriptions of men, 
in Rymer's F/oedera. 

But if the war mufl: continue, the voice of 
truth, of good fenfe, of the Englifti nation, in 
a word, is for a Naval War. Npr fhould a fingle 
man be left on the Continent of Europe— thus 
We iha]^ ihine once more on our own element, ajid 



g^ rnl o^ a C0pfederac7 where dun iutejreftr. ar^ 
f^q IxxBff^ jcoacemed, of a diviiioti of territory, 
i^kicb is^tjiq difgrace of this century^- in fixie, of 
that f€lpnioiis,trapfa^i0a the partition of Poland, 
of which the attack upon the French frgntiei^ 
fflPMiOiilX a part^of thefame fyAem^ and. an in- 
4i5mj%iil«:atjk©,fgr. the ^^quiefcencip pf th^ Houfp 
^ AyhUm ^ 

Q{^ jHij$Ui^, andrtreAtiesfo? diTifiops Of kinjg^ 
^cimsj. wMhoii^.thf; coilfent of th^ inhal^itants, our 
inc^io^^csntfirfained a. juft abhorrence, marked, in 
the moft e^mpbajic mapner, in the dcbajtes on thp 
«iel:ji;at^ Treaty at the e^d . of the lail. century, 
fpO'tly^diyifiOn of Spaing the fatal caufe of th<? 
urilJrOf f t)ie laft Spaniftl King of the Auftrian line, 
m ftypvr qf: the Hbufe of Bourboi^, and of the 
, ^akA ofjtl^jtwo cjown^, iijx the .fame family. 

liIfr,Woul4. fo, ftrong an epithet have been af- 
J^gfte^; to the divifiqn of the whole territory of 
Pitltaind? '^^^. it not juftified, by the expyeffipn of 
a 4^inguiihed Member of Parliament, in the 
re%R ctftK^ing William, who called the famous 
RaytitidB^a.at the clofe of his reiga^, a Felonious 
Treiaty; , 
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Diurnai. pqptiU BLomani, ptt provincial per exereftBfl> tohkltCii 
leguatur qvas^jUidion itdCcaturi qiud Thrafea f«ecdb 

Tacitws. 

H£ al>pVe. pajfr^ge eyideBitiy pr.oyc^$. tha^t 
Newfpapers were; circulate^ in tJiQ, Roiftkiv ^xsiv 
pire; though of the mode of mi^ljij^lyiug cf^)!^^, 
we have, it is faid, no clear acqOimt, 3X^ it mufl: 
have been attepded with, ^r^at.djiffiswjtie^,, wJ^eii 
the art of printing was UAkno.wji. 

Of the utility of the public prints in this.c^im^ 
try, toojnuch cannot be. f^id> and;I,ihaU,j}ropt?ed 
to invefti^ate, through the mediuip ofc oj^oi ovif 
beftcondaded Papers, that Dopft imppriajitr ^Pll 
moil difficult, perhaps, of all fubje41t&, th^ r.qp* 
latioji of intereft. 

In early periods, intereft, was hel^. to be im- 
moral and unlawful: it was firft allovved, ajid 
limited to 10 percent, in tfee 37 th year oiHe^ry 
thfeVIIIth; before which period, a, predominant 
fuperftition, backed by tboauthority of Ariftotle, 
and^ the dodrines of the fghoolinep, xJifcounter 
nanced-it, by a conturaelipus term, which has 
Ufte^tO: our days; and it wash^ld to, be.an eyil 
that ought to be inteTdided. 

Intereft 
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Intereft has been fince reduced from ten, to 
eight, to fix, and laftly to five per cent, in 17 14: 
limitations which have been adopted by the wifeft 
Councils, and the moft enlightened Parliaments, 
and countenanced by great commercial authorities. 

On the other hand, in Holland there are no 
legal. limitations of the price of money, nor re- 
ftriAions of int«eft, in a country where it is 
lower thacb in any other part of Europe : fraud, 
it is true, is guarded againft, regifters of all pecu- 
niary tranfa&ions, and publicity in all transfers, are 
^prevalent'; but ihen are lelt to make their own bar- 
gains, and are guided only by their own difcretion 
in their loans ; thus the price of money, like 
ivatef, finds its level in that country, regulates its 
juft irat^ According to rifques and circumftances, 
and fpontaneoufly afcerlaiiis its own natural in-- 
teireft. 

Of thofe wh*o adopt the principle of reftric-^ 
tions, firiiilar to thofe which have prevailed iii 
England, is Dbftor Smith, the great author of the^ 
Wealth of Natibns: while, in former days Lord 
Bacon, and lately, the ingenious ytr. Bentham, 
and the liTbOrious pen of Mr. f^layfail:, have beeij 
employed in contending that the intereft of money 
fhould be unreftrained, a^d find its own level, in 
a commercial country.' 

Thus circumftanced, it is evident that there is 
no queftion where authorities are more Equally ba- 
lanced, none where: opinions kvt more divided ;! 
where it is mdre difficurt to turn the fcale, or to 
^eciqk.on which fide ttut;h preponderates, - ' 

Thr^e 
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Threerobfervations, have, however, been made, 
which muft,have great /weight by the adyqcate$ 
for leaving intereft tQ find it§ owp rate, freed 
from any .reftraint, and nncpntrouled by any legal 
limitation, 

, The firft- is, that every laaii refembles an in. 
furance ; that its term^ muft vary according t^ 
circumftance^ and be proportionate to rifques 
that are incurred; tha^ intereft wouldl ^hus be ?^ 
ftandard of credit : good fecur^ties would Obtam 
money at an eafy rate, while adventurers would 
]be highly taxed in the terms of their loans, and 
a. check would thus be given to extravagant fpe- 
culations, which w^uld no longer out-^i'un fe-^ 
curity. . * 

Secondly, that lender? who demanded too 
much wou\d be naturally checked by borrowing 
from others at more reafonable rates : in plainer 
terms, if an unreafonable intereft wa^. exafted 
by A. that the loan might t^e had fromt 3* on 
lower terms, and the firft creditors cjenjanid be 
thus difcharged ; or, if not, if a more advan^ 
tageous bargain could not be made, it would *be 
plain that tl^e terms' of the :ftrft Ipan were juft and 
equitable, 

Laftly, it has bfen provect at the period of 
the Americaii war, that, in forced fales, either 
in land or money, a debtor^would Ipfe, if com.- 
pelled to fell from knqwn and urgent diftrefs, 14 
one cafe thirty-feven, and in another thirty^two 
per cent, confequently, that if he were allowed to 
]p^rrow at above two per cent, he would be a 

• gainer 
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turned the fcale of conqueft, whofe efforts have 
been moft efficacious, fliould be principally con- 
fidered in the conduft of the war : and this confi- 
deration liieads rae to convey to the people of Eng- 
land a few refleftions, upon two important objeds, 
grounded upon ferfonal ob/eruationy through the 
medium of your excellent Paper, of the firft con- 
fequence to t;he future fafety of Britain, and her 
naval fupcriority ; I mean, the demolition of the 
port of Dunjcirk, and^the works of Cherbourg. 

The firft, it is well known, was once in our 

pofleffion, and ceded to England, in confequence 

of th^ fervices rendered by a body of Englifh 

auxiliaries, commanded by General Lockart, who 

ferved with the French when*" it was taken by 

Marefchal Turenne ; an4 after it was fold by the 

Second Charles to Louis the XlVth, every treaty, 

particularlj^ jh^t of Utrecht^ required the demo- 

liti6h of tjie'port of Dunkirk, from the extreme 

ifijufy'the trade of this country fuffered frohiher 

Cprf^ir?, from its be^J^g the receptiacle of privateers 

' in yrzt^ and the jpririclpjtl' neft of frriugglers and 

free-booters in times of peace. ^ ' .' 

'Why tliatvobjed was totally relinquifhed, in 

the peace qf 178s? is difficult td accoum for even 

upon plaujSble raptiveg ; or why " Parliament 

permitted, in the ratifications of 'that treat jr, fp 

notoribu^fnd impolitic a' die viation^ffom the wif^ 

policy of^eir apc^ftors'! ' > ' '^' 

'the ieith article of the Treaty of Utrecht fti- 

pulated jii the ipoft emt>h^tic ftraln, that the port 

of tourijiirkj the jfluieei&, piers, aiidb^fop^ ftipuld 

' '■'■--■■ ^ - ---'''. : ' ■" •■■ -'•■ '•■ , ' be 
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he deraolifhed } but that article \va^ coufiantljr 
evaded ty reprefentations, that if the canals o£ 
Hardy k and Furnes were converted into other 
channelsj, without which Dunkirk would no longer 
be a prafticable harbour, - even for fmall cr^^t, the 
inhabitants could not exift, from want of a fup- 
ply of frejQi water, as all the Wells in that town 
furnifti water that is brackifh and unwholefojne. 

This confideration, however, Ihews, that Dun- 
kirk, if clofely invefted by fea and land, muft be-* 
come an eafy conqueft— *-fince a powerful army 
could ealily divert thefe canals from their pre- 
fent channels, and Dunkirk would necelTarily 
yield from the Want of this great neceflary of life : 
thus the treaty of Utrecht niight at Uft be ful- 
filled, and force carry that point where the faith 
of folemn compa£is had proved ineffediuah 

The demolition of the works of Cherbourg (s 
another, and a moft important conlideration,. effen- 
ti^l to our future fafety and prefervation t the de- 
ftruftion of the bafon and harbour, in 1758', under, 
the aufpices of Lord Chatham, prove the probabi-^ 
lity of our fucceeding in a fimilar enterprize. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that the 
French, no, not in all their diftrefle§, ever re- 
linquished this undertaking.— ^When the Cones,, 
thofe immenfe machines, the dimenfions. pf 
whofe frames were little inferior to the diameter 
of the rotunda of Ranelagh, were laid afide from 
their expeijfe, and the inventor, M. Pes Charts, 
thA engineer, was difmifled, it was difcovered that 
$ port might be fojccqed at a lefs^cpft, and a mound 

7» raifed 
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raifed againft the fea, merely by finking a great . 
.quantity of loofe ftones. This plan has fince been 
carried on, ivhile Cherbourg has been ftrengthened 
by fortifications, which the French have coniidef- 
td to be impregnable. 

This formMable undertaking was, fome years 
^go> regarded by the late lord Rodney, as a 
'j>owerfuI engine ia future wars, arid, like the 
Trojan horfe, pregnant with mifchief to the fafety 
of. Great Britain arid her naval fuperiority : its de- 
ftruftion, therefore, would be highly pleafing to 
evei*y,well-wiftier to his country, and be an emi- 
nent jproof of the wife precaution and timely fore- 
fight 6f our rulers. 

Oil general grounds, however, without advert- 
v£\g to' particular iaterefts, every friend to humanity 
triuft wilh well to the combination againft 
France, if it Ihould be conduced with wifdoih 
4nd jiiftic^'. Affuredly the lun rieter fhone upon 
* a nobler caufe ; it is riot the caufe of a day, 
of a year, 6t bi any given period; the moft 
remote pofterity will be affefted by the iffue of this 
fconteft, and blefs the reftorers of order arid good 
government in Europe. It is too true, however, 
that the operations of the Allied Powcirs may be 
checked, from thofe principles of difunion which 
'always predominate in great arid numerous affc^ 
ciatlons : that thdr labouifs will be Herculean, may 
well be fuppofed ; but then, like Hercules, they 
will confecrafe, in the true records of Fairie, their 
generous eixertioiis, in purging the earth from k 
gerieration of nlonfterd* 

No. 32. 
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Kb. 32- Satu&daY, Augiiji 24, i^l^S•' 
lilbnftrum a tltiis fanlla virtuttf redempluih. 

W HILE the Ffenck apjpcarec! defiroiis to re* 
form their government, to introduce a limited 
monarchy, aild a fatibrial fyfteiti of liberty, firai^ 
l?r to our own, they had itiaiiy well-wifhers id 
this country; nor did they altogether forfeit 
their good opinion, while thdy pirefervcd even 
the femblance of regard to genuine fi-eedotai ; it 
-was then, and then only, that England, with 
the reft of Europe, became hoftile and exafp6* 
xkted agaiiift them, when, iindef the mafk of 
liberty, they had eftabliftied i real fyftem df dcf- 
potifm. 

The only Conftitutioii fbuiid^d upoii triid 
principles of freedom, is that where laws predO" 
minate, the jiift arbiters between the bigbeft 
and th^ 16 weft, between the prince and the 
beggar, fimilar to that fyftfem Which predomi- 
nates iri this country } where this principle doe^ 
no% prevail, where the people ^re fubje^ed t& 
the whim and caprice of one or more of their 
felloMr.citizen^, the govej*nment is arbitrary ^ 
but in Franc?e, laws no longer exift, and th# 
fall of every nlan depends updn the whim and 
3 capric*? 
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caprice of a lawlefs multitude; therefore France 
is at this moment under a defpotic government. 

The tendency of the prefent confufiOn ia 
France leads ftill, however, to invefl one perfon 
with the fovereign power ; and thofe who are beft 
Informed ia FrencE politics/ fuppofe that the 
Orleans faction, that leaven of unrighteoufnefs, 
is the principal catife of unceafing fermentation. 
Conftitutions have fizcceeded each other like 
leaves^ and that reftlefs people have changed theif 
fyftems of government as they have their modes 
and' fafhions, with the feafons; but the partifans 
of the great Incendiary are fuppofed to be. true to 
his inrereft, to prepare the way for his advance- 
ment, that that fofdid reptile may thus- creep 
through foul and crooked ways to fovereign power, 
^under the delufive defignation of Equality, 

It Is certain, however, whether it be the inten- 
tion of fome men to avail themfelves of a political 
ftorm, to acquire office and emolument, or, from 
the love of novelty, the defire of change^ and 
that reftleffnefs of difpofition towhich men are too 
often fubjcfted, that French principles have found 
partifans in this country ; and that a war, where 
the French have been the aggreffors, has been 
condemned as wa^nton and unneceffary, and pro- 
dufilive of no good confequences to the Britiih 
era'pife. 

But to preferve, is to acquire; and he^e it may 
be aiked, whether the prefent War may not have 
prevented ferious attacks from our ancient ene^ 
lui^s, and preferved orur Conftitution entire and 

inviolate j 
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iuviolate ; fince the wanton Aggrcffions of tjie 
French againftijs and our allies have manifefted 1 

their defigns to the world. Do we admire the | 

wife inftitutions of our aficeft9i:s,, which hav^ ' 

made this country pre-eminent in Europe ? Do we 
applaud the meliorating principle .of our Coafti- 
tution? or, in plainer terms, the power and ten- 
dency which has preyailed fince 1688, to corredl 
itsabufes, to remedy thpfe £^utt5^ defers, andiEi-^ 
juries of time, which ^re incidental to eyeiy hij* 
man inftitution ; and are. we now to lifteny not to 
the enlightened philofppher, but to the afrpgpicc 
of the refufe of the French populace, -to tb^ir 
defign^ to impofe their pwn whims and reform* 
. upon us, ynder the odious name of fratejc^nity ? ' 

The war affuredly prefents two objefts, at.leaft, 
to our view, in' which' the future fafety of this 
country may be intipiately concerned j n^^melyji 
the demolition of the port of Dunkirk and the 
works of Cherbourg. Having enlarged upon thofe 
f\ibje6ls, m ?n Efliy of the i6th inft. I fliall ww 
only briefly remark, th^% the fprmer obj(eA was 
Itipulated, in the ftrongeft manner, by the tenth' 
article of the Treaty dif XJUecht ; the fpirit' ^4 
4efign of which ^as hitherto been artfully evaded i 
at^d that Dunkirk would now probably b^ an eafy 
conqueft, as it was to Marefphiil Turgnne, in 1658, 
if the pofts of Favrcs, Bergues, and Maerdyk, 
ind the' communication with Gravdincs, fiioul4. 
be fecured iii time, as they were by him, andf 
the environs of Dunl^irk preferved from inunda- 
tion* ' ■ ^ • .'••.••-;- 

' • • Nay, / 
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./Nay, more, if the whok French frontier^ ia 
Flanders were conquered, ^nd ceded to theEmr 
]?eror, it would ultimately {encj to the fafety of 
our allies, and the tranquillity and peace of Eu^ 
iope: thofe fortreffes were originally yefted in 
the Houfe of Auftrja, and guarapteed by opr au- 
ceftors, till they were wrefted frpu^ them by Louis. 
theXIVth, an(^ thefe cqnquefts werQ cqnfirmed 
tjr (he ficklenefs and feryility of Charley the Se- 
cond, at the Treaty of Nimeguep, a^ is fuffi- 
cTently manifeft from Sir Wiljiam Temple's nego- 
tiations. 

On whatever fide we Ipok, in whatevex: ligh^ 
vre conljder the fubjeft, the future peace ar^d tran- 
qvillxty of the furrounding States depend upon the 
ifliie-of the prefent ^onteftj nor can ^ny nation^^ 
or the liberties and properties of any country be 
life, while principles worfe thap thofe of the pira- 
tical States of Barbary predominate in the center;'. 
of Europe. 

Of all the periods in modern hiftoiy, that which ^ 
bears the neareft refemblance, perhaps, to the 
prefent cnjisy was the thirty years war whiph pr^- 
ced^d 1648, the memorable epoch of the 'Treaty 
of Weftphalia* ' - 

In that celebrated pacification, ^U Europe al- 
inoftinter^fered, and their jaegociations and arrange- 
menta are now regarded as the great charter of th^ 
empire, -ind the bulwarks of the libeytie§ of Ger- 
many. ' ' ' / ' V ' •' ' - ' 

The 
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' The condua of the Allied Powers, at th^t junc- 
ture, affords a memorable example, and the no*- 
bleft precedent to the prefent combination againft 
France, 

Happy, indeed, will it be for humanity and 
the repofe of, Europe, if they fhould tread in 
their fteps, and emulate the<;ondu^ of the Powers, 
who- brined that treaty ; and by bellowing a ra- 
tional fyftem of freedom upon fo lai^e a portioe 
of their fellow-creaiures, and refcuing them fxom 
tlto forrovs and phrenzy of Democracy, by a juft» 
tationil^ fubordiaate, and equimble Conilitutaou 
id France. 

St> flmll they fecure their own permanency and 
tikeir <^wa pnvUeges, while they &all deferve the 
geauine pmifi^ of pofierity for their difinterefted 
cat^rtkms. Thus tflmU their faxre^ and noUeft 
atfbitioii be gfatifiod^ i^ emulating the conduA of 
the Suprefne Bei^g^ wJi^^ «xti96lbed order from 
janicig elemeii^^ and formed ithe fyftem of the 
iWLYecfe froiati chaos and anarchy* 
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iJo. 33. Tuesday, September 3, 1793* 



• Immedicabile vulnus 



£nre recidendum eft, ne pare fiticera trahatur. >■ 



I 



T feems to be the peculiar defcription of thofe 
who have taken the lead in France, that their 
profeffions and their condufl, their words and 
their adlions, are continually at variance. It is 
natural for men who have read their declarations 
only, to be prejudiced in their favour — ^but it 
does not require much information to decide, that 
while th^y talk of liberty, they mcjan to cftablifh 
their own defpotifm ; and while they profefs that" 
the public fafety is the fupreme law, they defign 
to raife fortunes for themfelves from the prbfcrip. 
tion of their fellow^citizens, and build their own 
fccurity upon the perfecution of every man dif- 
tinguiftidd by birth, by talents, or merit, in that 
devoted country. , ' / 

' Never, afluredly, was fuch a game fo flung 
aWay, never was any parallel to be found in hit 
tory for the conduft of the clumfy agitators of 
France. It is certain, and one or two circum- 
ftances at moft will prove it, that they loft an op- 
portunity, and that they had it at one period com- 
pletely in their power to render their country 

^ \ refpedlable 
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refpeftable in the eyes of Europe, by the entire . 
liquidation of their national debt ; nor does the. 
proof require an intricate calculation. 

The firft evidence of wifdom in a St^te;, as i^ i^ 
in the cafe of an individual, is the payment of 
debts contradled by the improvidence of their ^ 
predeceffors. This the French were enablied to 
accomplifh at pne period, about three years ^go : 
their national debt was computed, by Mr. Neckar^ 
at two milliards,* while the value of the chujch 
lands was eflimated at three milliards of French, 
livres. Had they, therefore, configned the 
church lands to the payment of their debts, ha^ 
they divided them amougft the public creditors>. 
and flopped the payment of the intereft upon this, 
dividend, they would have afted like a w^fe an4 
honeftmapi, who fells part of hisiands, when he 
cannot command money to fatisfy his creditors j 
the dividend would, after fome temporary difficult ■- 
ties, been eafily effedled, as the principles of the* 
ipeafure would have been founded in reafpn an4 
juftice. France would haye had the revenues qf 
the State clear, and adequate even to extraordi- 
nary demands, and enjoyed the fuper-eminent; 
advantage of being freed from burthens to whicU 
almoft every ft ate in Europe is now unfprtu^iately.- 
fubjeded. 

But inftead of ihis oibvious courfe, aflignata 
were devifed by Mirabeau, as a meafure by which 
^peculation might predominate : the Rational debt 

* A milliard is a thoufand mlUigps. 

y ? . waa 
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was increafed, by the State fubjcfting itfelf to the 
indemnification of thofe who had bought certain 
offices, and charges for penfions upon the public 
revenues ; the taxes were fuffered to run in ar- 
rear, and the State fiibfifted, for its curreijt dq- 
mands, upon the anticipated fale of the chuxeh 
patrimony. 

Another capital error was, that the French had 
not recourfe to the ancient eftabliftiment of the 
States General, and to their reftoration in the 
form in which they lafl met in 1614 : according 
to that arrangement, the nobility, clergy, and the 
people, were reprefented by four hundred and 
eighty members, three, or more, of whom were 
neprercntatives for one xliftri6l ; a mode of repre- 
fentation which is to be found in the Parliament 
of* Scotland before tbe union j and which, ac- 
cfording to the noble tranflators of the Franco' 
GalTtay is, probably, the form of the Parliaments 
in almoft all the countries of Europe. Thus all 
the whimfical annual variations which have ob- 
tained the formation of new conftitutions, would 
have been avoided, and permanence %ould have 
fuperfedai. change and uncertainty. 

Had France, in a word, reftored her ancient 
TOnflitution, and paid oiF her national debt, both 
' df which 1 contiend were completely inher power, 
Europe would have aj^proved her laudable exer- 
tions, inftead of execrating, as they do at pre- 
fent, the Gallic ixfurpers, for their unprecedeaated 
crimes, wanton cruelty, and fyftematic profligacy, 
while they laugh at their folly, ;^| odcftyoying that 
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ji^ j^ra^c^tiop «pd*f jpgflfefy foboirdm^tidn, without 
which »p §!tjite ?^flL ©vei: /exift, pr ij^quire ipevrnz- 

Apprehenfions^boweyer^ h^ve beeii pnfertained, 
by juft mv^4^ fr»4 roodierate vfieUy of the afceft- 
dant or cbmple|:^ fu.cccfe of citheri party j that 
the Republic?,!!? pijght <eftabUfti the, extreme of 
Uc^QtipijfjjQfe — the Mpnarchifts the extreme of 
cjefpotifip ; uppn whipb exteufive fubjiefl; the li- 
mits .of this $ff^y will admit of piiily one Ihort 
obl^rvation. 

It is 9 principle m mathematics, and the well- 
known law of projeftiles, that a body impelled 
\iy two fpr-ce§ obeys neither altogether, but moves 
in the diagonal, or, in plaiui^ jerjps, in a line 
between two extremes. 

If a political metaphor ^[lay be derived from a 
mathejpiaticalpripiciple, the public miijid in France, 
tp carry .^n the parody, -at one time impelled Vy 
Republican jpri^acipks, and foon-after^ the Goun-. 
qils of that ftation being dire<Sled by the reftorcrs 
of moixarchy, the epergy of the country may fol- 
low n^itj^r principle implicitly, but fin<4 a dao 
mean ^nd reppfe in a moderate, temperate, fuib- 
ordinate, and limited conftj^ution, 

lu whatever raajmer, hpweyer, the. termination 
of ^th^ prefent Friench afl^rphy is e^eifte^, it wHl 
be highly beneficial jiot only to themfelves, but 
tp fujrounding natioij^. While every fummer ge- 
nerfit^s a fyftem more mpnftrous th^n the prece^ 
diijg Government, (if fuch it ,can be called) 
while ijQiiinfiw becpme5..worfe confounded, while 

"" ^ mere 
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a mere principle of plunder pervades all its infti- 
tutions, and animates the French Democracy, 
holding out fuch incitements to riot and Siforder, 
with fuch plaufible doftrines to the vulgar and ig- 
norant, woe be to thofe States which border wpon 
this deftruftive and pernicious power ! ■ 

Nay, even to thofe who are removed from its 
immediate influence, the contagion may only be 
delayed for a Ihort time, fince principles like the 
French operate as the peftilence, acquire force 
by time and diftance, and, like the torrent, widen 
the ftream of their influence in proportion to theii: 
progrefs. 

What portion of copqueft may check the French 
malady and its influence of Europe, or in what 
manner the malady may be extinguifhed, far 
ftirpafs the conjeftures of plain and ordinary men. 
If that part of Flanderg which was wrefl:ed by the 
tyranny of Ix)uis the XlVth from the Houfe of 
Auftrifi, fhould be reftored to the Emperor,^ if 
Rouffillon ftiould be given back to Spain, and 
Savoy re-inftated in her ancient limits, perhaps 
thofe cefliotis might ferve as ramparts to the reft of 
Europe, and draw lines on the frontier^ of thofe 
States againft the peftilente. 

The argument, or rather declaration, that? 
might]be ufed on that occafion, is, that England 
would wafte her blood and treafure on thefe con- 
quefts, folely for the aggrandizement of other 
States; but it fhould be riemembered that the 
States in queftion might, and ought to indemnify 
her, by advantageous commercial alliances -, that 

the 
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the prefent cri^s ^tffords x>ppoitunities of making 
commercial arrangements with Spain, more ad- 
vantageous than any fince our firft Treaty of Cpm- 
inerce with her in 1^67 ; and a Treaty with the 
Houfe of Auftria, relative to our trade in Flan- 
ders, fimilar to that which was in contemplation, 
and ought to h^Ve taken/ place foon after the 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

But, after all, thefe are but remote conjedures, 
and uncertain fpeculations upon the objefts of the 
war, its tendencV and termination : one, and only 
one apology, can be made for them, by the writer 
of thefe Effays, founded on the ftridefl: truth, 
which will hereafter bear the tefl: of inquiry, and 
the fevereft examination, namely, that they pro- 
ceed from one who has ever been animated by a 
regard for public welfare and the fincereft wifhes 
for the profperity of his country. 



n. _^ 
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The three following Ejfays on ihe French Theaft^e 
were written in the months of OBoher and Ifovem^ 
hef-y 1788; as they are preparatory to }fbs. 37 and 
38, oh the fame fuhjeS, it is prefumed thai the 
inferfion of them in this place will not he deemed 
improper. ^ 



No. '34. THuksDAY, *b^dober 9^ 1788* 
Tota natio, comoefdui ^ft. 

HE French Theatre at Paris isinfulatcd; there 
is a palfage wide enough for three carriages round 
it : it refenibles the Temple of Concord in Stow- 
Gardens ; and a beautiful portico, fupported by 
Corinthian pillars, furrounds it. The number of 
tickets commenfurate to the extent of the theatre 
are limited to 2300, as is reported. When this 
number is exhaufted, no perfon is allowed to en- 
ter ; and there is an interdiftion at the office, which 
is placed at the outfide of the building, fo thatthe^ 
paffages are never crowded by idlers and box-lob- 
by loungers. There are about Xffsx, convenient 
entrees under the portico— by thefe means, there 
are no inconveniences from a greater number than 
the houfe will commodioufly contain. , 

The 
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The theatre itfelf is femicircular j the boxes and 
galleries are not fupported by pillars, but projefted 
from the wall ; the compartments in the boxes^ 
or galleries, hold only fix perfons, two and two 
behind each other ; the feats are wide, and fo 
elevated, that no obftruAion arifes from the mo- 
dern miracle which the ladies have effeded, ** by 
• taking thought to add a cubit to their ftature." 
Below the boxes, which are confiderably raifed^ 
is an amphitheatre, which anfwers to our galleries, 
of two rows 3 the J>arterre, or pit, is quite level; 
of this three rows are railed off next jhe orcheftra, 
and the feats are at box prices, for the accommOr 
dation of gentlemen. The ft age is fo much ele- 
vated, that no inconvenience enfues from the 
lower part of the houfe being on a level. 

It is difficult to fay which part of the houfe is 
beft for he;iring and feeing, infomuch that peo- 
ple of ffilhion generally occupy the fecond or 
third row of boxes, which fpace, in ^ur thea^ 
tres, is occupied by the middle and upper gal- 
leries. 

The theatre is lighted by o^e immenfe' central 
branch, fufpended near the cieling by a very 
ingenious copper rope, and the light is reflefted 
feem a mirror of French plate, ot reverbere^ as 
it is called, the ufe of which feems not to be ge.* 
aurally known in this country. 

Livery fervants are not allowed to keep 
place's in the boxes; fome of tliem are hired 
annually, others taken for rh.e mght by a lady 
car gentleman, who pay the whole price before- 

i^ liaiid 
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hand, and receive only one ticket for each box, 
'jThis circumftan'ce is fomewhat odd, and I fear 
it will be difficult to be explained. 

This fijQgle ticket is divided into fix com- 
partments, which are marked thys: Box i, 
Ko. I, No. 2y and fo on. The lady to whom 
the box belongs cuts the paper into the different 
tickets, which adroit the bearers into the appro- 
priated box: by thefe. means, the fpeftators are 
fixed for the night ; and they do not fidget 
about from the back rows, from one box to an- 
other, as in our theatres, and continually inter- 
rupt the performance; and all impertinent noife 
is huftied and quelled by the audience. 

The lobbies, corridores, and flairs, are either 
of ftone or brick, girded with wood, which pre- 
vents noife. The two fornier are warmed with 
Aoves. 

. There is no theatrical Manager : all is under 
the diredion pf.forae officer, appointed by the 
Court. The profits are divided amongft the 
players, in pertain proportions. Thefe are fome 
pi the"'r^uIations which were fo much ap- 
proved by the M,anager of tl^e PwbHn theatre, 
the late Mr. Sheridan. ^ 

The French theatre, like our own, is much 
declined of late - years. MgU and Mademoifelie 
Contadeszrc, it is true., fuperior to any thing we 
poflefs fill the line of genteel comedy: but La^ 
5/w, who came the neareft tp our admirable 
Siddong, is Jitely retired, zi^ FrevrUe, the Gar- 

rick 
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tick of French comedy, alfo. The elxquifite and 
inimitable Country Girl appears without a rival, 
or a parallel, at home or abroad. 

A very judicious hint appeared in a Morning 
Print, ^ropofing Marmontel's Tales as fubjefts 
«nd plots to our playwrights; but fitople tranf- 
lation from the French theatre - would certainly 
fucceed upon our ftages — witnefs the Wanton: 
Wife, tranflatedby that great after, Mr. Bet- 
terton, from Moliere's George Dandin ; Garrick's 
Guardian, from La Pupille of Dejlouches ; the 
Diftreft Mother, from Racine^ andJHiirs Zara, 
which are all literal tranflations; and that bett " 
of our modern comedies, Bprgoyne's Heiress, 
"ivhich is certainly written upon a French mo- 
del, though it does not. derbgate from the de- 
light that every man of tafte receives from the 
rtprefciitation of that charming original, aiid 
inoft admirable comedy. 

The theatre, forins a moft rational delight 
to every enlightened country; under proper re- 
gulations, it is one of the be{t fchook for ele- 
gance, perhaps even for. virtue and morality, 
though prevailing tafte for private plays will, it^ 
is to be hoped, give a gracefulncfs and mannef 
to our public fpeakers, the want of which is fo 
obvious, and fo much to be lam^ented. 

Certain it is, that the Noblfji^an whofe name 

appear* foremoft at Richmor.d Houfe, has an ex- 

cellent delivery, and a pie? Jmg manner of fpeak- 

ing; sior would candour., which will not vulgarly 

^- a deny 
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deny merit to any man, becaufe he happens to be 
a Lord, flop here ; but if Lord Derby thought pro- 
per to exert himfelf again with the fame induftry 
and information that he difplayed in his prompt 
replies to th^ formidable Prefident of a great af- 

' fembly, upon the affairs of Ireland, it would cer- 

• tainly place him in the firft clafe of public 
fpeakers. , 

For my own part, 1 never gain admittance 
through the favour of the gallery door-keepers, 
my old friends, Pierfon and Baker, into the 
Houfe of Commons, that I do not think of the 
remark of^a French traveller', who faw the 
great formal rival orators fpeak, without under- 

'ftanding the language, when Lord North and 
Mr. Fox were oppofed on the fubjeft of the 

"American war; that they appeared, while the 
clerks boxes refounded with repeated ftrokes of 
eloquence, likfe intelledlual prize-fighters, and, 
from the uniform extenfion of their right arm 
and right leg, he imagined they had been 
fencing againft each other acrofs the table. - 



\ 
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No, 35. Saturday, Oaoher 25, 1788- 

' Tola oatioy comoedia eft. 

* JuvENM.. 

JVl Y hafty fketch of the French Theatre hav- 
Ing met With a more favourable reception than I 
expefted, has induced me to trouble you with a 
few fiipplementary remarks. 

Spe£lators are admitted into the French th^ea- 
tre at Paris, by either, taking fingle tickets at 
the exterior office, or by thofe taken at an of- 
fice for whole boxes, which is open from, eight 
to ten in the morning; thefe.are checked at an 
office in the lobby— the firft by countermarks, 
the latter by taking a piece off the comer, and 
both are received by the box-keepers, who open 

the boxes. 

Thus the receipt of the theatre is trebly check- 
ed, and the audience is benefited by it at the 
fame time. 

The central branch, which illuminates the 
whole theatre, doies not intercept the view in 
the upper part of the houfe, for it is lighted 
with argantSy or, as we call them, patent lamps, 
which confume the fmoke, and are clofe to the 
reverbere, or mirror of Frenf:h plate, which is 
attached to the cieling. 

Thefe 
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Thefe reverberes are ufed in the common lamps 
in Paris, and produce a vaft effeft* The lamps^ 
which are fufp6nded 20 feet high, in the middle 
oftheftreets of Paris, are upwards of 200 feet 
afunder — z fpace which, in London, would de- 
mand a vaft quantity of oiir expenfive glow- 
worms. Paris is not fo magnificently lighted as 
London ; but it is certain that a letter can be read 
in a coach in the middle , of the ftreets in Pshis^ 
which is not tlie cafe in London. Th^ front of 
the French ftage is lighted in a very gl^aring and 
ofienfive manner, which the performers complain 
of much. The patent lamps are only pleafing, 
when placed above the level of the eye— otHer\yife < 
they are very difagreeable to the 6ght, and be- 
come, in Milton^s phraie, " dark from exceflive 

ii^t.''\^ ; ^ ^ 

The principal difference between t]be French 
theatre and ours i« this — that that part of the 
audience which occupy our fecond ahd third gal- 
leries are feat'ed in the pit, or farterrey in the 
French theatres ; nor have they a noify and tur- 
bulent upper gallery, to interrupt the performers. 
The late Mr. Sheridan was fo fenfible of this ad- 
vantage, that he contrived to get rid of the U]^cr 
gallery in a very wliimfical manner, ft was de- 
gantly fitted up and divided into boxes, at pit 
prices. THis regulation obtained in DubRn for a 
winter, in 1754-5, but afterwards the mobility got 
poffeflion of their old habitation, and enjoy the 
fatisfa&ion of makings more noife there thian is 
heard in any other theatre. 

The 
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The coaches ire rigoroufly compelled Jto go one 
w?i;f ; ana if a carriage of a Prince pf the blood 
ftiould be annoimced, and h^ fliould not \>c ready, 
it would be ordered to drive rqund, and come 
aftef all the reft, in its due rotation. 

3ucii regulations as thefe m^y feem too rigorous 
for a free country ; but miferable muft their no- 
tions be, who can fuppofe that an atom of JEng- 
lifti freedom would be leffenpd by preventing 
fome drunken favages ^rom majcing a noife in 
the upper gallery, or prohibiting coachxpen from 
deljtroying' their horfes and carriages, by driving 
point blank agai^ft one' another, at the entrance of 
our theatres. " ^ 

The French adors generally enter and retire 
from the back of the ft'age; and whenever the 
fcene reprefents a room, there is a door in the 
back fcene. This,' at firft, appears formal, but 
if ^the.ijtage isa reprefentation of life, it is furely 
more conibnant to reality, finCe there are no la- 
teral apertures in domeftic architedure or in com- 
mon rooms, like thofe forrned by the fide fcenes. 

In tragedies, they genprally fall upon Ibphts, and 

in comb?*^" "^ ,, -^ed retreats and falls often 

^•.<», iiic vann^uii».»». ,. ■.■ ^ -^ . *^, 

between the fide fcenes j and in general all thea* 

trical butcheries are avoided, or the horrors much 

leflened ; and Horace's rule, that Medea fliould 

not deftroy her children before the audience, is 

rigidly obfervfed. 

Women are never traveftied into men on the 

French ftage — though they may appear difguifed 

as men, in the eourfe of a female part. Wo- 

men 
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men certainly never appear to advantag# as men 
—a beautiful female degenerates into a male 
dwarf- Strength of body and of feature confti- 
tute comelinefs in a man — i;iothing can be more 
difgufting aud naufeous to a Britifti audience, than 
the cargo of infignificance, contained under the 
figure of an eifcminate fparlc, or a pretty man. 
Thefe performances may pleafe for once, like 
juggler's tricks, becaufe it is proved that they 
can be performed. Mrs. Woffington's fuccefs in 
Wildair has entailed the charafter in a female 
line; but affuredly the admired aftrefs who ha§ 
^gained that applaufe in male reprefentation, would 
gain ftill greater admiration by the extenfion of 
her powers in fuch charafters as Beatrice, .Be- 
linda, Portia, Mrs. Sullen, Maria, in the Citizen, 
Harriet, in the Guardian, and Leti^ia, in th^ 
Belle's Stratagem. 

From thefe regulations there is no neceffity for 
livery-fervants to keep places — ^probably from 
their admiffion, fome former inconvenience has 
been much felt ; for at the end of all French 
play-bills there is this order-^" La livree nentrc 
" point mime en pay ant — Livery-fervants are not 
'' admitted, though they fhould pay for their 
« admiffion." ' 

The roof of the French theatre is conftnifted 
in a very curious manner ; the loft, which is 
formed by the planks which conftitute the ciel- 
ing, is covered with leather hides, accurately 
nailed, and clofely compacted : the reafon given 
for this odd contrivance is to prevent the eva- 
poration 
4 , 
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poration of the voice through the crevices ; whe- 
ther it be owing to this, or to the form of the 
buildings, the voice is certainly mbre audible in. 
this theatre, though much lai^er, than in any of 
our play-houfes in London. 

Half price is not received in the French thea- 
tre, nor is any money returned jfuch of the 
audience as may come late are accommodated 
by reprefenting the farce before the play; but 
this is only the cafe (it is luppofed) upon the 
reprefentation of a comedy. The French plays 
begin always, even when the Royal Family 
come, at half paft five, and end a little after 
eight ; there is an appropriated box for them, 
which is never fitted up for the occafion : the 
Kingfeldom comes, but the Qgeen often coines 
after the commencement of the play. * 

The cCM^idores which furround the galleries 
ure floored with brick, and fo narrow that no 
perfons can affemble there : the room for rething 
to, between the intervals of the play and farce, 
which is called the Foyer ^ is at the corner bf the 
building, and far removed from the corridores. 

Not only in Paris, but at BoTj|rdeaux, there are 
theatres built upon this plan, and without pillars, 
like the Contedie Frangoife. 

Annexed to the rooms at the German Spa is a 
theatre upon this model, which, by means of an. 
occafional platform over the pit, accommodates 
Ae company on ball-nights. In our watering- 
places there are generally two fets of rooms and 
ft theatre, deuc]he4 from each other, when on^ 
Y buildiq^ 
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building nxight aivTvrer every purpofe of pubUc 
entf itaiBiaent. In this refpe^, our waterixxg* 
"^ceSr feem to have borrowed their idea$> not 
from our Continental but from our Hibemiaa 
neigl^bours, where economy in public buildings 
is rtje&edy as unbecoming the arrangements of 
gemlemen, where eiq)enfiTe and fruitle& pro- 
jeSs are patronized, if they are fuf&ciently ex- 
penfivci and where imprafticability has its fe- 
rret admirers, ^beoaufe it muft neceffarily be 
accompanied with idle wafte, and fruitle& ex-* 
penfe. 

WlfetUer ours, -.or the model of the Frejach 

theatre is beft— whether there is fuch a thing aa 

a ftandard for uile, I cannot decide— the forms 

of the Etrofcan vaies, and other particularitiea 

ef the precious remnant$^ of Rome> and of tjbe 

HerculaneaA difcoveries, axe to be traced at pre-. 

font in our common uteufils, in' the ornaments 

of our hpules, and pof&bly in fome difpoiitions 

of our public buildings ; and probably they will 

raceive no further improvement. The French 

theatre certainly; has derived, in its conftna^tion, 

many advantages from the Ihape of the modern 

and ancient theatres in Italy, and more particur 

larly from the Maifon Qjiarrii, and the fiip^rb 

Romsud amphitheatre, wliich has lately been 

cleawwl by the Archbiihop of Narbpnne, at the 

defirii and expcnfe of the French King, at Nifines, 

inLanguedoc. 
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No, 36. Friday, November 14, I7^3. 
T«ta ^atio, comtcdia eft. 

JuTEKiWLf 

_ HE Frencli Theatre is fo qopious a fubjeft^ 
that it is aoot eafy to limit fpeculations, or to quit 
priticifms upon tl^eir drama ; and 1 am tempted 
to intrude once more upon an indulgent public^ 
by a few more ojbfervations. 

An infuUte^ theatre, a limited number of 
jticlcets, and of fpeftatoijs commepfarate to its 
fize, conftniftion rendering all parts of it equally 
eligible for hearing and feeing, preyentioh of 
zioife, by ftone and brick ftaircafes and lobby 
and corridore floors, of admiflion of livery fer» 
vants by tickets appropriated^ to each box, ofob^ 
ftru^ions to fight, by removal of pillars, by a 
ligkt equally diffufed, arid by a central branch 
nfiar the cieliB^, and far above the level of any 
of the ipeiSlators eyea, regulations of coaches ad- 
vancing in one dire^ion, in due rotation, and 
placing the lowef clafs of fpe^ators in the pit^ 
.where noife and riot may be eafily ohfi^rwd, 
and thierefore leafily checked and obviated-— upo» 
Xbefe difpefition^ I, have expatiated in my former 
letters, of ihe ^ptband .24th of 06lober: they 
suuft be acknowledged to be defirable in ours anil 
in ^very>other theatre. . . 

Y2 ' The 
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The patent lamps which are fo much ufed 
in public afTemblies, in London and Paris, are 
judicioufly placed, in the latter, above the level 
of the eye ; for, when they meet oiir fight, the 
glare is intolerably offenfive; and an emii^nt 
phyfician, of great learning and defervcdly of 
the higheft credit and eftimation, is faid to have 
pronounced thefe lamps to be very dangerous 
and' deftrudive to the fight : thofe, therefore, 
who are interefted in their fale, fhould obviate 
pernicious coniequences, which may, at a fiiture 
day, give univerfal difcredit to that invention, 
by elevating them far above the level of our 
eyes, and therAy imitate nature, and the all- 
wife difpofitions of the Divine Architedt, who 
has placed the great lamp which illuminates our 
planetary lyftem far above us, and never fuffers 
it to appear upon a level with our eyes, unlefi 
its rays are foftened by the mifts and exhalations 
of the morning and evening. 

After Voltaire's tragedies, the moft admired 
pieces upon the French ftage are, Innes de Cajiro, 
Gajlon & Bayard of Belloy^ and Wencejlas ; moft 
of the former are already tranflated, and juftly 
admired upon our ftage: his Tancred; and his 
Orphan of China differ materially from ours . 
?.nd I cautfiot help preferring them to the trage- 
dies of the fame time of Thomfon and Mur- 
phy. Gafton and Bayard is their moft favourite 
tragedy, founded upoii the ftory of the Duke 
ofNeviours^ who fell, aged 22, at the battle of. 
Ravenna, with the char^fter 6f the firft con- 
queror 
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tjueror and General of his age,' anjl oi Bayard^ 
fo renowned in the annals of chivalry. Wencef- 
las is founded upon the ftory of the Emperor, 
who was prevailed upon to pardon his fon for a- 
murder, but voluntarily refigned the crown, 
which he conceived himfelf unworthy to wear 
after this aft of partiality. Both of thefe, it is 
conceived, would have great fuccefs, if properly 
adapted to the Englifti ftage, as well as moll of 
Belloy's pieces. 

General battles are feldom or never intro- 
duced on the French ftage, though they are 
very fond of reprefentation of the legal duels 
of the feudal times, which admit of theatrical 
reprefentation — ^nor is the fancy ftrained to fup- 
pofe great hofts and armies deciding a )3attle in a 
moderate fized room — a reprefentatioi;i which 
often gives a ridiculous turn to the conclufton 
of fome of our beft tragedies. 

From the favourite tragedy above-mentioned 
has lately fprung a comedy, Les Amours de Bay- 
ard, This is pleafing, from a ftriA reprefenta- 
tion of ancient manners. After this, the moft 
favourite comedies are — Le Diffipateur^ the Pro- 
digal ; Le Somnambuley or the Sleep-walker ; Le 
Grondeury or the Scold ; VAveugle Clairvoyant ^ 
or the Blind Man, who is whimfically fuppofed 
to fee clearly; La Coquette Chrrigie^ the Cor- 
fefted Coquette, a moft charming comedy; X^ 
Fou Raifonable, the Reafonable Fool, an admi- 
rable, fiarce, ridiculing our countrymen for what 
the French call thciv Jnglicifms^ or, in plainer 

terms. 
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tferms, for fuicide. All thcfe, it is Toncdred, 
'WoTiH have, if property tranflated, the greateft 
foccefe upon our ftage. 

The applaufe of the French theatre is more 
fanguine than ours— if a new play is condemn- 
ed, it is rather by withholding of plaudits, 
than by a noify eondemnation, or by broken 
interrupted clapping of hands, which may not 
unaptly be called an ironical applaufe. A veiy^ 
pleafing ceremonial I have often feen with great 
plcafure, upon the approbation of a new piece: 
tbe audience call for the author, who is intro- 
duced at the back of the ftage, betweto two 
ciapkal aftors, to receive a public teftimony in 
perfon of threir approbation ; and I have feen 
Mr. Dt/cisy who had tranflatcd King Lear, re- 
ceive this pleafing reward of his labours. 

Doubling is the general praftice of the French 
ftage. This term is fo well known from Bur- 
goyne's Heirefs, that it needs no firrther e!«plana- 
tion. Each favourite play has twofets of AQ:6fs. 
With us, a favourite part is monopolixed during 
the life of a favourite aftor; and j^itii^asby 
the tranfgreffion of this rule that Gibber rofe from' 
the Chaplain in the Orphan, to the firft eminence 
in comedy and tragedy 5 and that Cigtn, who alfo 
rofe from inferior reprefentation, performed that 
part in the life of Booth, thte original Cato, when 
he- was hailed by the audience with-^** Bodthiout- 
doneP 

The reprefentations at V<^faiRes and IPontain- 
Meau may render this neceffary in ^^rance, aai 

our 
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our forowl tKeatrical ueprefejatatioas at White- 
hall, and in latex times, ' at Hampton Coiirta 
might have aecefiitated the faate cufioxa heire. 
The laft of thefe courtly exhiljitions, accord- 
ing to Gibber, was at Hamptoa Court, wbeii^ 
the late Emperor was in England— jaft before be 
quitted the ftage in i7S3-^as the repefcntatm of 
Cato, in i7ii> was the laft theatrical exhibition 
in that mafter-piece of Sir Ch?iJ(lqph^r Wren'^, 
the Theatre at Oxford. 

The ftage in the French theatre projefts in the 
form of a fegment of a circle, which gives grea;t 
advantage to reprefentatiou* Aeccurdiug toCib* 
ber, this was the form of Drury Lane, as, it was 
plaimed by Sir Chriftopher Wren, m thp laft 
century;, and he blames theManageirs much fw 
altering the original form, to add a trifle to the 
xeceipts. From the limita of that tbeaire, as the 
boxes were bounded formerly by the interim 
row of pillars, Druiy Lane muft have undergone 
many changes, and more particularly as Gibber 
n^ntions that, during bis management, a i^ort 
of the dangerous ftate of that building had thi^-r 
ned tbeir audienfies, and that they were obliged 
* to fatisfy the public by au iftfpeftion and teftimoay 
b^vi the Board of Works. 

A ^eat inconvenience refults from heat in the 
French pl4y.houfe, from the clofeuefs of the ropf, 
and it is not uncommon for the pit to call out to 
open the box doors. Pofliblythis iuccmvepience 
^ m^^ht be remedied by ^^ntilators in the fid# walls 
pf that building. 

; A great 
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A great decorum prevails in all the French play- 
houfes. I have feen the pit cry out when an En- 
gliihman kept his hat on in the fide-boxes, which 
pleafed me much, as I could never account for 
the abfurd and impolite inconvenience which 
men muft put themfelves to by a warm incum- 
brance upon their heads in crowded affemblies ; 
and the ftory is well known of a Frenchman alk- 
ing an Englifhman, who coughed loud, if the ac- 
trefs upon the ftage had difpleafed him. The 
Englifliman, who happened luckily to be polite 
and well-bred, and not one of our country Iquires, 
replied, " No ;" but that the truth was, that he 
was troubled with a very bad cold, and that if it 
was offenfive to the audience, he Ihould readily 
go out. This might be carrying the matter too far ; 
but, after all, I cannot help wi&ing, with Cibber, 
that our countrymen, who are fo fond of importing 
their tawdry garniture, would endeavour to bring 
back with them a portion of French theatrical 
politenefs, 

The receipt of the French theatre innft be con- 
liderable— ^2300 tickets are the limited numbet 
which are iflued.* The firft row of box6s and 
three rows of the pit are at our prices, fix livres, 
or five fhillings; the middle boxes, which anfwer 
to our galleries, at four livres, or three ftiillings 
and four-pence; and the pit at two livres, or 
twenty-pence. As there are no pafles from players, 
orders, freedoms of the theatre, filver tickets, or 
half price, it muft furpafs the receipt of any of 
our theatre^. 

The 
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The intervals between tie ads of French plays 
are ftiorter than in ours; that between the play and 
farce is much longer — when the 'gentlemen ufually 
retire fo the^^y^r, a room at the corner of the 
building, elegantly fitted up with bulls * of the 
French dramatic authors — as the entrance is oma^ 
mented with a noble ftatue of Voltaire, by Hon- 
don, a ftatuary fculptor, who is defervedly con- 
fidered there as the firft of his profeffion. 

I have already mentioned that the glare from 
the lamps in the front of the French ftage. is much 
complained, of. This is an inconvenience in our 
theatres; but it is conceived it could be very 
eafily remedied, as a triple portion of light might 
be communicated from the fide walls and fide 
fcenes to the ftage, which would render it more 
luminous, without any inconvenience to the per- 
formers or fpedlators. > 

The removal of the inconveniences attendant 
upon our upper gallery muft be confidered as a 
great improvement in the French play-.houfe. 
In Colley Cibber^s life, after deriving this nui- 
fance from a competition between the play^houfes 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields and Drury Lane, when he. 
came upon the ftage, in King William's rdgn, he. 
relates that the Manager of the latter, in order to 
ingratiate himfelf with their mafters, opene<3 an. 
upper gallery for livery fervants, gratis. ". Before 
that time (fays he) they had no admiffion ; and 
this has generated a nuifance, which we Manager 
have had reafon to lament as the fcourge of our. 
theatres," 

Z fhe 



The company of aftcwa at the French theatre at 
Paris may be faid to be uader a Republican go- 
yemment. This has beeu explaiftcd before": how 
foch a fcheme would anfwcr here, I cannot guefs ; 
*feut this much^may be obferved, that the ftage 
waa never in fo flourifhing a ftate as during that 
famous manageroont of twenty years, from 171a 
to 1732, under the triumvirate of Wilksa Booth, 
and Gibber. 

A cowparative view of this period of theatrical 
jptofperity, with a ftate of its falaries and profits 
at a fubfequent period, has lately appeared in 
your Paper, and it is fuppofed to have been fur- 
Brifeed by an admired theatrical Neftor, who 
might gratify that pubUc whofe favourite he has 
fo long and & juftLy been, with a hiftory of our 
fiage firom that period when Gibber took his leave 
of it. 

I: quit theatrical fubjefts with regret ^ the police 
of the.fiage, in which the French excel fo much, 
may deferve fome regard another day : thefe regu- 
lations are not unworthy of the wifeft men, or of 
themoA enlightened countries, wJiatever Collier 
or the Puritans may have written heretofore againft 
it. I have, with many others, received the moft 
pleafing impreffions of the dignity of human na- 
cure from th,e ftage, and more particularly from 
the reprefentations of our late incomparable Rof*- 
cius> nev^r too much to be latnenred as a man by 
thofe whohad thehappijfciefsof his acquaintance in* 
the- fpher^ of- private life; nor^ a^ an aflor, by 
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that public who, I fear, " will never look upon 
his like agairi." 

It is only within thefe laft fifteen years that the 
French drama his been fo well accdmmoJated. 
The old trench play-houTe Was oblong and in- 
convenient in every i-efpeft; a plan of it remains, 
remarkable only for the reprefentatioh of a cere- 
mony performed before Voltaire's death, when hid 
ftatue Was crowned upon the ftage in his preferic^^ 
and when he was hailed by the attdience as thd 
great patron ^f the t'rench draink. 

Of the prefent theatre, 1 have hevir feeh Adi? 
he^rd of any engraving 6t dt&ga : foitoe of 6tir 
eminent artifis who tnay vifit thirt cajiitaly afitf 
who may gain the fame applaufe that Strange ha# 
obtained by his engra^ngs of thof« pi6l1ireff at 
Verfailleg, which are faid to haVe been boi^Ht bjf 
Cardinal Mazaria, froit the Cabinet of Ghirfte^ 
the Firft, when it was fold by OromWeHi wo^kl 
not leffcn their rej^utation by fsivouring the ptiWic 
with plans of the elevations, feftions, aid di(pQ^ 
ficions of the French theatre at Paris. 
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Transferendo hue, quod ufque cgregium fucrat. 

Tacitus. 



H. 



.AVING, in November, 1788, troubled you 
with three Effays upon Theatrical Arrangements 
at Paris, and thofe remarks being favourably re- 
ceived, I Ihall rep.ew that fubjeft, as the French 
have lately made great improvements in theatrical 
architedure. 

The principal improvements which are common 
to all the Parifian theatres are, that they are infu- 
lated, and that the ftage is wider than the audience 
part of the play-houfe. 

The convenience of the j^rjl principle for com- 
modious entries^ SLJxd forties is too obvious to dwell 
upon ; the fecond may require fome explanation, 
as that arrangement is not to be found in any of 
our Theatres, and it involves the only prominent 
defeft in Co vent Garden. 

* The fide fcenes in the French theatre line with 
the back, and not the front benches of the fide- 
boxes — the confequence of which is, that the end, 
or ftage-boxes, are fplayed oiBT, and the fpecSators 
in them fit obliquely, inftead of being flianked by 
a partition, as in our theatres, and intercepted in 

their 
3 
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their view of the reprefentation ; whencfe they 
are obliged to ftand up and lean foi*ward, by which. 
all the fpedators in the fide-boxes are incom- 
moded. 

Since the building of the National Theatre in 
■^777-8, the French have made a great improve- 
ment in a total feparatioft of the ^dience part 
from the ftage, the front of which projeds as the 
fegment of a circle ; but there are no boxes above 
or below, nor any fide doors, as with us, on the 
ftage. 

When thefe latter are wanting, they arerepre- 
fented on the back fcenes; from whence, in all 
comedies, and generally in tragedies, the a£lors 
enter and retire. 

Thus the illufion is rendered more complete, 
and the buftle of the adors being removed from 
the front, they have not only more room, but no 
noife is heard by the audience behind the fcenes, 
which are ihifted with more eafe, and without the 
notice of a bell, which has fo odd an effedl in our 
theatres. 

Thefe laft improvements are confpicuous in the 
new* theatres of the JRue Feyckauy the theatre 
de Moliere rue Bandi, and in that of the Palais 
Royal. 

The parterre, or pit, in all the French theatres, 
is level ; but the ftage being more elevated thaa 
with us, the fpeftators fee perfedly well. The 
boxes are fo high, that the pit runs under them ; 
and, though they muft be very dark in fome of 

their 
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tlieir play-hoTifes, they have what they call hgef 
grUiksy or latticed boxe«, underneath, on theJ 
fame level, generally appropriated to ladies of a 
certain defcription. 

The galleries, er boxes, in the French play- 
lioufe, ai^ generally thus raan^ged — ^thofe at the 
low^r tier, #r range, ' hold fix, two and two,, 
and the upper ones only four, xt the fet^e form ; 
the benches are railed higher above each other 
thJtn with us; and the diftance between each 
range of boxes, meafured from the hinder foot- 
board, is b vely fix jfeet, by which they have one 
gallery more, at kaft, thin in our theatres. 
Had the fame propomon prevailed in Covent 
Garden, between them, an tipper gallery might 
]^ve been . ei^e£le<l without rarfing the roof, as ' 
much rooaa is ofvidently loft there, by the great 
^acea between the boxes and the galla-ies^ 
But, as thefe remarks lead farther than I could 
wifti, I fliall referve them fot another letter, " 
BAt wiftring to occupy ^' large fpace in your va- 
luable Paper. 
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Tpra Nation, Comorfia eft. 

/jLS remarks upon the late improvements ia 
the Parififtn theatres are not Xo be traced in any 
journals of travellers, in 1791 and 1792, during 
a part of which two years I was in Paris, I fhall 
refume the fubjeil of my letter of the i^th ip^ 
ftant. 

Probably the attention of travellers was then 
too much occupied with great political events iBi 
that unhappy country, to allow of any obferva* 
tions upon minuter concerns ; but as the French, 
while they were civilized, befo^ they dtgexxt^ 
rated into hords of favages, had many elegant 
accommodations worthy of notice and adpptio^, 
I have often had, in an humble Une, the defire 
of the Roman Poet^ to employ my leifure hours 
in defcribing thofe arts abroad, which niight \>e 
ufeful to my native country, if 1 ihould furvi ve ^ 
thofe turbulent fcenes ; it being* with me a fa-r 
vourite maxim that men beft advance their own 
intereft by promoting that of others^ and con^ 
fult their own^ cafe and advantage, while- they 
are labouring to facilitate and- promote the ac* 
fommodatipn of tb^ jSublic. 

The 
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The great fccurity of the French theatres from 
fire is peculiarly worthy of attention : all the 
corridores are flagged or tiled, a;nd the Hair- 
cafes are ftone, or brick, girded with wood: 
the corridores are all plaftered, and even arched, 
in fome of their play-houfes. — ^Where it is necef- 
fary to fit them up foon, the walls are not wain- 
fcotted, as in our Opera Houfe, but they cover 
them, for a feafon, with canvafs, fail-cloth, or 
fome temporary fubftitute. 

Corridores thus conftrufted, are not only fecnre 
from fire, but prevent noife alfo^ and they are 
generally warmed with ftoves, which would be 
impra&icable in our wainfcotted theatres, which 
aire haftily built upon the fpur of the occafion. 

In moft of the French theatres, the firft range 
of boxes is about nine feet from the ground, 
between them and the pit, there is a range, or 
gallery, of only two rows, without any divi- 
fions, at half the price of the boxes, called the 
Amphitheatre ; and the price of the pit being 
fo low as twenty- pence of pur money, admits 
that clafs who, with us, are configned to au 
upper gallery, with more convenience to them- 
felves and to the public, and with better ac- 
commodation. 

The three lafl rows of the pit are referved for 
critics, at box prices, and called the Parquets, 
There is no upper gallery, nor half price, in 
the French theatres; and all the reft of the 
building is divided into galleries, or ranges of 
bpi^es, fome holding fix, and others only four 

fpeflator&j 
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fpedators, at different prices, from two tp five 
ftiillings of our money. 

The division of the boxes into fixes and fours, 
inftead of nine fpeftators, as with us, is very 
convenient. Ladies can take the whole boxes 
for their companies, and fervants keeping places 
are rendered unneceffary, by tickets adapted 
and numbered for the box, called conpons^ 
the ufe of which were explained in a former letter. 

But as thefe arrangements might lead me be- 
yond my ufual bounds, I fhaH referve my fub- 
fequent remarks for another letter. 

Mean time, I cannot help remarking, that 
infulating our theatres, as at Paris, would be 
of more utility than at firft fight appears, and 
of more extenfive accommodation. — -Thus, if 
Drury Lane theatre was infiilated, and no 
houfes left contiguous to it, half the diftance 
between Covent Garden and Lincoln's Inn 
Fields w<mld be widened; and if the Opera 
Houfe was infulated, a ftreet would be formed 
parallel to Pall Mall; and the removal of a 
few houfes only, at the end of Charles Street, 
and the oppofite Cui de Sac^ in King Street, a 
noble and direft avenue would be made from the 
middle of St. James's Street, through St. James's 
Square, to the Hay Market. 
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No. 39. ' Er ID A 'r, 0(9ofr^r 25, i')93. 
Delicis folamenque mali. 



Virgil. 



B. 



RESIDES the precautions in the French The- 
atrts againft'fire, by the fubftitution of ftone- 
work and plafter for wood, wherever they can 
be ufed, mentioned in my letter of the 22d of 
Oflober, there is one arrangement which deferves 
peculiar attention. 

In moft of the French theatres there is a well 
nnder the ftage, the only part which njiuft necef- 
farily be conftrudled of wood, which communi- 
cates with iron pumps, from whence water can 
be forced up to the top of the building ; and 
alfo a body of firemen are kept in conftant at-* 
tendance, and paid for that purpofe, who remain 
in the houfe tUl it is emptied, and take pre^^ 
cautions againft every combuftible, remnant. 

The offices of receipt, in all the French play-» 
houfes» are at the outi&de, and all the depart-, 
ments are meafured, that a fufficient ^aumber 
of tickets may be ilfued : when th^t nymber is 
exhaufted, the vifitors are informed, ^t the door, 
that there are no more tickets to be had, and 
confcquently, that there are no places; in the^ 
French National Theatre, the number is limited 

to 2JOO. 

Thefe 
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Xhefe tickets are, however, checked in an 
office at the infide, with conpons, or permits 
for boxes, which are paid for beforehand ; which, 
checks are returned to the box-keeper who 
opens the door ; this, and that nuifance of our 
theatres, half price, being unknown in Paris, 
prevents many of thofe riots and difturbances 
fo common in our play-houfes. 

Great care is taken in the French theatres to 
guard the> offices, to prevent all loiterers and 
pickpockets from crowding round tliem, and 
thefe feminaries of vice which are too often in 
the purlieus of our public places, which might 
fee fo eafily prevented by the Police in peace, or 
fey a prefs-gang in war. 

The great room for the company, to retire to, 
between the afts, in the French theatres, is al- 
ways placed at one fide, and at fome diftance 
from the boxes, and not in front, as i3 ufual in 
our play-houfes : the corridores round the boxes 
are freed from noife, from crowds, and obftruc- 
tions. 

The new o£lagon room in Covent Garden 
would correfpond with this arrangement, if the 
narrow apartments in the front were Ihut up, 
and the interior paffage was carried round the 
boxes, which b now obftrufted in the center, as 
the center box holds twelve inftead of jaine, in 
the other boxes;^ • 

All the French theatres are lighted from the 
center, like Aftley's Amphitheatre, mo^ of the 
accommodations of which are taken from the 

A a 2 French 
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French plan; and though it is but an impcrfcdi 
,in(litution of their theatrical architefture, yet 
ftill the public find themfelves better accommo- 
dated^ and fee and hear better than in any of 
our theatres. 

Though the entrances into the French theatres 
are confined to one for each department, op. ac- 
count of the receipt, yet the forties are more 
numerous than with us, inafmuch that I recoUeft 
at the National Theatre, that there were upwards 
of ten doors opened \t the end of the play, 
which was one of the numerous advantages re- 
.fulting from its being, infulated; but asthiscir- 
cumftance might lead me beyond my ufual li- 
mits, I Ihall referve my remarks for a conclu- 
five letter upon the fubjeft. 



No. 4jo. Tuesday, Odober 29, 1*795. 
Fased, et ab hofie doceri. 



Ovid, 



1 



fiiall refume the fubjeft of my letter of 

tke 25th of Odober, by remarks' upon the order 

which, before the Revolution was eftablilhed, 

and, tiH very lately, prevailed in the French 

4 theatres. 
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theatres, the obliging all carriages to come up 
in a certain dirediipn, in rotation ; and the pre- 
vention of coachmen driving point blank againft 
each other — ^a. nuifance too common in our 
theatres. 

It is true that, moft of their theatres being in- 
fulated, enabled th^m to accomplifti thefe ar- 
rangements with uniform effea ; but I cannot 
help^hinking, that if the well-known Road Laws 
were extended to keep to the left — ^in plainer 
terms, if coachmen were obliged to take up and 
fet down univerfally, at public places, with the 
door of the houfe on the whip hand, many of 
the embarraffments at our theatres, &c. would be 
avoided; nor would any other inconveniences 
arife to them or their mafters, than a trifling cir- 
cuit, and being fometimes obliged to turn about, 
in narrow ftreets. 

The ornaments of the French theatres are 
much cheaper than with us, though certainly 
more elegant. This cheapneis is caufed by the 
paper manufa^lure, eftabliflied about twelve or 
fifteen years ago, by two Englilhmen, Meffrs. 
Arthur and Roberts, on the Boulevards, by 
which every fpecies of architfefiural order and 
ornament, freizes, cornices^ &c. and every kind 
of marble, are reprefented in the moft perfe£l 
manner, to appearance, at leaft, on paper, which 
faves nine parts in ten of the ezpmifes : iii a 
word, by a manufa&ure of whofe perfedion 
and varnifh we have fcarcely an ide% in thii 
country. 

Amongf 
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Amongft other public and private buildings, the 
following theatres at Patis are moft indebted to this 
elegant manufadnre. 

The oraamepts of the theatre, which was 
laft built by the celebrated Beaumarchais, the 
author of the Barhier de Seville^ o£ Figaro^ &c- 
&c. in the Rue Maraisy at one extremity of 
Paris, are of grey tnarble ; the internal archr- 
tedure is Gothic; the pillars are of that order, 
and every part of the infide. This play^houfe 
has been much critidfed, but certainly it is a very 
elegant ftra6hire. 

The theatre of Moliere, in the Rue Bondi, is. 
of yellow or Sienna marble ; the boxes are or- 
namented with mirrors, or looking-glaffes. The 
&ape, difpoiition,. and arrangements of this thea- 
tre, have been defervedly athnired. 

In the theatre of the Rue Lotavohj lately buHt, 
grey marble predominates ; and a gflded balluf- 
trade on paper, whicfh fiirrounds the galleries, 
creates much lightnefs and elegance; 

But the theatre in the Rpe Feydeau is inoft 
admired; it was built only four years ago: here 
the marble is Verd (f Jnfique ; the pillars are 
'Corinthian, and of Porphyry ; and the upper do 
not overhang, but are behind the lower range 
of boxes, X6 that there is no projection over the 
latter, and this has a very happy and dlegant 
effeft^ 

You will fmile, perhaps, at this difplay of 

'marbles> of tafte and elegance in the French 

theatres'; but fince appearances are the bbjefts 

m 



ift queftion^ in thi^ fpecics of arckiteflure, tlwy 
aofwer as well in paper rq)F€feBt»iian as thofe 
of the moft foUd> ezpenAve, and diir&ble ma- 
terials. 

Inflead of a curtain, ah elegant, emblemati- 
cal fcene is ufually fubftituted in the trench 
play-houfes: the green curtain in our theatre, 
they call, with fome pleafantry, perhaps truth, 
a Drap Mortuaire, fuch as is ufed in ftate fu- 
nerala- ! 

Upon the whole, fince the French have fpared 
no pains in the conftrudlion of their theatres, 
and are as far beyond us in theatrical accommo- 
dation, as, we excel them in almoft everything 
elfe, their arrangements laaay not be unworthy of 
pur attention. 

Perhaps you may think me too minute, and- 
that I have dwelt top long upon fome of their 
arrangements : two principles, however, of thea- 
trical architedlure deferve, at leaft, to be exempt- 
ed from this defci^ip^^^j namely, the infular coiv. 
ftruAion, and the width of the fts^e beyond the 
audience part of th^ th^a|re8. 

Some of the n]^es of the French theatres were 
tranfcribed in a pamphlet many years ago, by 
the late Mr. Sheridaoa, and recommended by him 
for the eftablilhment of a play-houfi^ in Dublm„ 
which he thought would giye it a fuperiority even 
over thofe of this capital. 

I remember aUb to have heard the celebrated 
comedian, Mr. Previile, relate, that when Mr. 
Carrick vifited Paris in 1764-53 he had often 

heard 
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heard him ezprefs a wiih that he could introduce 
and eftablifh fome of their rules and arrangements 
in the I/mdon theatres. 



No. 41. Thursday, Offobcr 31, I793r 

Sua mathefi hxxm prefcrente. 

NEwroif. 

Though the following Effay ^as written upon an ah^ 
flraS quejliony that had no relation to the politics 
of the dajy yet it contains fome very curious mate- 
rials y and is preferred hercy as it may be of public 
utility. 

VV ITH whatever pains and labouxB the nu.. 
vefiigation may be attended, the difcoverjr of 
truth is mod delightful. To ingenuous minds,, 
perhaps, the moft beautiful metaf^r m poetry 
is not accompanied with more fatu^a&ion than 
a mathematical cpnclufion, founded in p^ie&< 
truth> though won with the greateft labour, and 
acquired with the moft painful inveiligation. 

Thus we are told, that the ancient Sage, 
when he had difcovered that famous propofitiom 
ill Euclid, upon wltich the meafuring of aU dif*^ 

tances^ 
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tances depends, exclaiaaed, wkh rapture, that he 
had found what he looked for, at laft ; that tmtb 
was great ; the daughter of Time; bm that it tnuft 
ultimately prevail. 

Of all the fciences, therefore, mathematics 
?nuft be the moft pleafing, fince in them 
truth appears in its moft genuine purity -. — a 
fcience which may be applied to, and improved, 
by the moft ordinary occurrences in life ; info- 
much, that we are told, that the great philofo- 
pher fell into contemplation upon . the fyftem of 
attradion, from the accidental fall of k/ leaf in 
his garden ; and he is faid to have taken a hint, 
m his inveftigation of the properties of lights 
and , colours, from certaiii hues and appearances 
upon foap bubbles which were the play and amufe- 
ment of children* 

In the refuution of errors, how mvath do we 
^owe to mathematical learning! I forget now 
where I met the remark, in a courfe of mif- 
cellaneous reading, but the obfervation feems to 
me to be juft-, that that fuperftition, the belief 
in ghofts-and apparitions, with which fome of the 
firft charafters of the laft age were ftained, ivt 
common with our great grand-mothers and their 
aurifes, was completely do0e away by the difco- 
very of the true properties of light and colours — 
by the do6lnne, that colours can be refleded only 
from bodies, and from certain qualities in them^ to 
traufinit diflferent rays of light to the human 
cy«, ia certain angles; from whence it follow^ 
^, that i,hc appearanee of an unfubftantial form 

^^ was 
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was a mere chimera, and a mathematical imppf- 
fibUity. 

I was led into this train of refle6lions by fome 
articles in your valuable Paper, relative to car- 
riages, and the advantages of different modes^ of 
conftruftion, which produced the following ob-^ 
fervations, in which I have laboured io reduce 
fome ordinary matters to mathematical precifion 
and certainty. 

Thefe remarks are at your fervice, if you Ihould 
think that I am clear and eafily underftood. 
Aware of the difficulty of the fubjed, I enter 
into it with dcfubt ; but if not, if I am not accu- 
rate and plain, you will confign my remarks to 
oblivion, with thofe pf other unfucccfsful pro-' 
jedlors. 

A very curious and ufeful difoovery has lately 
been made-^tbat a carriage, drawn in a ilrait line, 
or one, where the traces form an angle of twenty^ 
five degrees with the ground, is as three to four, 
that it has a fourth part of the power or advantage 
•^-in plainer terms, that three horfes, hamefled in 
the latter manner, will do the work of four, 
drawing in a ftrait line. 

Of the proof, or experiment, which I l^avc feen 
aflually made, I fliall rife the following defcription 
—I fay rife, becaufe nothmg is more difficult, 
than to give a clear account of fuch experiments, 
without the aid of a diagram. 

If a model of a waggon fhould be fet upon a 

plane, or a board placed obliquely, with a ledge 

in thq nwddle of it j a^d tied to ^ ftring, paffing^ 

3 ift 
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ih a diteO. line, through .a wheel or pulley, at one 
extremity of the board, and the model of fuch a 
weight, as t6 be balanced by twenty-eight ounces, 
hooked on at the end of the cord*— in this cafe» 
the addition of only one ounce, or even lefs,. will 
ferve to draw it over the ledge. 

But if the firing is hooked to the model of the 
waggon, fo low as to form an angle of twenty-five 
degrees with the plane or board, in this latter cafe, 
twenty-one ounces will fuffice to draw it over the 
ledge. 

To facilitate this experiment, it is neceffary 
that the ounce weights Ihould be fo contrived 
chat each may be hooked on fingly to the 
ftring. 

Taking it for granted that this propofition is 
proved, it may be concluded, from this experi- 
ment, that three horfes, whofe traces are placed 
obliquely, will do the fame work, and draw as 
great a weight, as four horfes drawing in a direft 
line ; from whence the following inferences may 
be deduced : 

That the nearer the horfes are to the draft, and 
the more the number of them that can be made 
to draw abreaft, the greater will be the advantage, 
Tt>y one fourth-part of the pUrchafe ; and farther, 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that all the 
horfes in a team ihould, if poiTible, draw from 
the fame tranfom, or point of draft; becaufe 
every dc^ee of obliquity is an advantage in the 
draft. . ^ , 

Bb 2 Hence 
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Hence the abfurdity i9>evident of drawing with 
four ox five hoifes in a line, and from the fhaft 
ends, as in the London coal wagons : which can 
only be advantageous in veiy deep, bad i-oads> 
where one horfe may be upon dry ground, while 
the reft are ftru^ling in the mire. 

And here it may not be ami& to ftrengtlieu 
theory by experience, Sind to notice that the 
French, aiirare of this advantage, ufe three borfe^ 
abreaft in chaifes, on their poft roads, which 
would be, perhaps, the moft advantageous, numr 
ber, and the beft mode of draft for waggons alfo ; 
and that their artillery, under Dumourier's com* 
mand, was mounted upon carriages to which iix^ 
or more, horfes might be hameffed abreaft, in the 
1 cvel country ajxd broad roads of Flanders. 

I might carry my remarks ftill farther — to the 
improvement of our roads, by a general broads 
wheel aft, or by lei^hening the fbre axle^rees, 
either two or nine inches, as the cafe may require, 
beyond the hinder axle-trees, by which the wheel$ 
would roll on double furfaces. 

I think I could prove, that the fubftitution of 
waggons for carts univerfaliy, would prevent a 
great confumption of horfes, and be moft advan* 
tagMus f and that thefe improvements would fave 
one half, at leaft, of the repairs of tumpikesi and 
give us the beft high and crofs roads in Europe, 
were I not afraid that I might be thought to lay 
down rules and anticipate meafui;^s which may 
foon engage the attention of the Legiflature. 

AU 
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All that I fliould now wilh to dwell upon is thia , 
—that drawing with horfcs harneffed obliquely, 
and abreaft, as far as is pra6licable, would favc a 
fourth part of the draft horfes*now ufed in tlus 
country. * 

And further, to prove by this familiar applica^ 
tion, the utility of mathematieal proofs and ex- > 
periments, fince the moft orditiary tranfaftions in 
life, namely, that of the draft and mode of har- 
neffing horfes, are thus capable of being brought 
to a ilandard of perfeSion, and reduced to a ma^ 
thematical precifion and certainty. 
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